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A New Basal Reader 
For Virginia 
A SERIES WITH A PHENOMENAL RECORD 
The CHILD'S WORLD READERS—Primer through 


Fourth Reader—within the past school year have been 
listed as a co-basal text for the state of Virginia. 

This brings the total up to thirteen states now using, 
under terms of adoption and contract, this popular, thor- 
oughly modern and intensively interesting text. 


Teacher Helps for the Child’s 
World Series 


The CHART—(Drawings by Rhoda Chase)  sub- 
stantially made and easily hung. 

The MANUAL—A gold mine for the new teacher, 
with a chapter on Tests by Dr. McCall of Columbia 
University. 

The CARDS—Word, Phrase and Phonic; type clear, 
cardboard substantial. Carry every essential in their line. 

A special offer of $7.50 for the whole set is made 


where books are used as a basal text. 


This series runs through the Eighth grade. Those embracing the Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth are known as the Literary World Readers. 


Send for our catalog in order that you may get acquainted with this set 
from the Primer through the Eighth Reader. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CA). 


Box 1458 Richmond, Va. 
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/ Aldine Reading Method 


The Virginia Board of Education 


has extended the contract for the 


ALDINE PRIMER AND ALDINE READERS — BOOK ONE. 


for the school year 1922-1923 for basal use 


These books are now issued in separate volumes, and it is both 
desirable and generally expected that where the Aldine Primer is 
used it will be followed by the Aldine Readers— Book One, or 
First Reader, as basal reader. This is highly important so as to 
insure the advantages to be derived from the carefully selected 
vocabulary in the two books and a continuance of the method 
selected during the first year when the pupil will have gained a 
sufficient mastery of the mechanics of reading to be more or less 
independent of the method. 


Aldine Reading Method Equipment 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using the Aldine Readers; 276 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authoritative exposition of the Aldine 
System of Teaching Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide to the teacher in 
conducting the reading lessons constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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sume in fact that education, as a matter of form- 
ing character and intelligence, is and must re- 
main an accident. \Ve thus find ourselves in an 
insincere position. ‘There is supposed to be a 
profession which has an art based upon scientific 
knowledge. Lut when results are undesirable we 
shrug our shoulders and place the responsibility 
upon some intrinsic defect or some outer chance 
which has unaccountably entered in and de- 
flected our correct procedure to a bad outcome. 
This course suggests the story of the physician 
who admitted that his patient died, but insisted 
that nevertheless he died scientifically cured. 

It seems almost impossible to measure the ex- 
tent to which these contradictory ideas are com- 
Faith in the possi- 


But the notion 


bined in the popular mind. 
bilities of education is enormous. 
that we cannot really direct the processes which 
lead in actual living human beings to good and 
bad products is equally widespread. The popular 
conception of “free will” is a case in point. 
What is it but a name for the sum-total of forces 
which resist and pervert our efforts at educa- 
tional direction? It is a rationalization of our 
own inabilities to deal with the development of 
human beings; a shifting of our responsibilities 
to some unknown mysterious power whose force 
is greater than ours. The prevalence of the dis- 
position to put blame on others and on circum- 
stances when things go badly is but another evi- 
that 


there is no knowledge upon which to base con- 


dence of our practical acknowledgment 


trol. It is the operator, incompetent because of 
ignorance, who swears at his machine; the in- 
telligent mechanic locates the source of trouble 
and deals specifically with it. An honest facing 
of the duplicity of the situation will at least put 
an end to our Pickwickian idealization of educa- 
tion in combination with our practical denial of 
the possibility of education in the concrete. 


It is possible to be either a pessimist or an 


optimist about the attainment of real education. 
One hold that the 
formation and development of human desires and 


may art of directing the 
beliefs is impossible. The past affords some 
for the that 
guidance is feasible in just the degree in which 
that is, that delib- 
erate direction of human development always 


basis statement such controlled 


its fruits are objectionable ; 


ends in hardening human nature and narrowing 
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its scope. The one who holds that the com- 
plexity and diversity of human beings is such 
as to render education in any fundamental sense 
impossible and the one who holds that human 
nature is so delicate and flexibly tenuous as to 
render attempts at education dangerous cannot 
be decisively controverted. But one can also be 
hopeful about the future without subjecting 
himself to conclusive refutation. One can point 
out that the development of science has only just 
got to the point where we are beginning to have 
the materials and methods for creating an in- 
telligent art of guiding the formation of in- 
telligence and affections. It may be argued that 
the failures of the past are necessary consequ- 
ences of lack of the kind of knowledge that is 
now coming into our possession. Only the future 
can decide whether the school of despair or of 
But at least the right to 
If we have any ground 


hope is in the right. 
hope remains with us. 
to be religious about anything, we may take 
education religiously. 

For those who choose to exercise the hope and 
who also wish to be honest about the accidental 
state of what is called education, the first step is 
to recognize the enormous gap which divides our 
talking and writing about education from our 
In the former, 

It has 
a general aim which is stated in terms of dignity. 
The end is indeed diversely named by different 


practice of it in the concrete. 
education is always something generic. 


schools of thought. By some it is called char- 
acter, by others culture, by others a disciplined 
mind, by others good citizenship or capacity for 
The 


representatives of these schools, the devotees of 


social service or vocational usefulness. 








these ideals, quarrel actively with one another. § 


A considerable part of educational “discussion” 
Adherents of dif- 


ferent doctrines quarrel as if there were some- 


is a record of these quarrels. 


thing really at stake as broad and as deep as 
are the words they employ. They deceive the: 
selves and the innocent bystander, the pub! 
into supposing that there will be some difference 
in educational practice corresponding to tie 
fervor and import of the outcry for culture 
good citizenship, according as one side or 
other wins the verbal dispute. 
“Deceive” is a strong term. But in educatior 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Health for Schools 


By ENNION G. WILLIAMS, M. 


in lengthening the life span, teachers can, if 
will, exert an influence to none. 
e diseases which take the largest toll in lives 


second 


those that are communicated through the 
nsference of nose or mouth secretions. The 
eases that play an important part in lessening 
lity and impairing efficiency are either filth 
ne or carried by insects. 

hese are general statements subject to con- 
rable technical correction, but we may accept 
; a fact that, if we prevent the transference 
nose and mouth secretions, if we install and 
proper sanitation and safeguard our 
ter sources, if we banish the suctorial insects 


lov 


bear germs originating in infected blood, 
can save lives and lengthen the years of 


oO 
~ 


11) 
Health Rules 

in every schoolroom of Virginia there should 
posted the two simple health rules issued by 
State Board of Health: 

(Jon’t put into your mouth fingers, pencils or 
thing else that does not belong there or use 
mmon drinking cup. 

.henever you cough or sneeze, bow your head 
put a handkerchief over your mouth and nose. 
he observance of these rules requires little 
rt and only a small degree of caution; yet if 
would observe them we should have prac- 
ly on diphtheria, scarlet fever, mumps, 
sles or meningitis; we could defy the dead- 
disease of all, pneumonia; we could mini- 
tuberculosis. 

Sanitation 
America every year, tens of thousands of 
hs, hundreds of thousand cases of serious 
ss, millions of instances of lowered health 
and lessened efficiency are directly traceable 
he neglect of even the simplest sanitary 
hods of disposing of human wastes. 

0 other single measure can do as much to- 
| saving such lives and preventing such dis- 

at 

ols and the insistence on their proper care 


as the installation of sanitary toilets 


This effort on the part of school au- 


D., State Health Commissioner 


thorities subserves a double purpose : the correct 
sanitation directly protects the children and the 
teachers, while the lesson it inculcates will bear 
fruit throughout the years in hundreds of homes 
which have profited by the school’s example. 

A toilet to be sanitary must be so constructed 
that the contents cannot endanger a source of 
drinking water or be accessible to flies or to 

The best toilets are the inside flush 
The best type of outside toilet is the 
A properly constructed pit privy 


ammals. 
toilets. 
septic privy. 
is satisfactory when nothing better can be of- 
fered. Any type of toilet must be used in the 
manner intended and receive enough care and 
attention to keep it clean and decent ; otherwise 
it will soon become very insanitary. One of 
the most important purposes of the health 
leagues mentioned later in the program is to in- 
terest children in practical sanitation and secure 
their active help in keeping the toilets in a 
decent, healthful condition. 

In counties in which a health officer or a 
sanitary demonstrator is employed, assistance in 
providing sanitary closets will be given gladly 
for the asking. In counties with a public health 
nurse, assistance in maintaining the toilets in a 
sanitary condition will be given by the nurse. 


Safe Drinking Water 


[If a well is used, it should be located a safe 


distance from all privies and other sources of 


It 


top or platform, preferably of concrete, and be 


pollution. should have an absolutely tight 


provided with a good pump. Open wells with a 
bucket and chain are never safe because dirt 
may get in through the top, or the buckets and 
chains may be dangerously contaminated by 
If the 
water comes from a spring, the spring should be 


dirty hands and thus pollute the water. 


provided with concrete walls around it and a 


concrete top. The water should come from a 
pipe located in one of the side walls of the 
spring. A sanitary drinking fountain, or in- 
dividual drinking cups should be provided at 
every school so that the common drinking cup 


The bubbling device to 


can be entirely avoided. 
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be sanitary must be arranged in such a way 
that no child can touch it with his lips. 


Vaccination 
Every child should be vaccinated. The child 
who is not vaccinated runs the risk of being dis- 
figured for life; he may become blind or be so 
weakened by smallpox that he will never know 
The child who is 
smallpox and 


the joys of perfect health. 
vaccinated is protected against 
cannot be a menace to his companions. 


Health Leagues 
The primary purpose of the School Health 
League is to teach the child how to protect 
himself and others against communicable dis- 
eases ; but incidentally the league is an excellent 
training school for citizenship, teaching its mem- 
bers two of the most important civic virtues— 
a protective interest in other people and a 
willingness to do one’s own part for the com- 
mon good. 
The Schoolroom 
Pupils need dustless fresh air for the proper 
development of their lungs and for the adequate 
supply of good oxygen to the blood—a necessity 
Ventilat- 
ing boards at windows or foul air flues should 


for the elimination of certain wastes, 
be supplied. Where the schoolroom is heated 
by a stove, the jacketed stove is the best be- 
cause it insures a constant supply of fresh air. 
\ dish of water kept upon the stove supplies 
the moisture that is needed for health and com- 
fort. 
dust that is so irritating to the nose and throat. 


Oiling of floors will prevent or allay the 


Information 

The State Board of Health issues, as occasion 
requires, pamphlets on all important health mat- 
ters. Any teacher may get from the health of- 
fice, 1110 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va., pam- 
phlets on sanitation either general or for schools. 
Pamphlets on each of the principal diseases are 
the 
forms a 


available for any teacher. An article on 


ventilation and care of schoolrooms 
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chapter of The Teachers’ Manual, one of the 
State Board’s pamphlets; and a description of 
the organization and conduct of Health Leagues 
will be furnished on request. Most important of 
all, however, are the Health Rules. The State 
Board issues these on attractive placards, illus- 
trated; and one should be in every schoolroom 
of the State. 

All pamphlets and placards are furnished free. 





WHERE INSPECTION SHOULD BEGIN 

Dr. Wm. H. Burnham, probably the best au- 
thority in this country on school hygiene, makes 
this significant statement in the September num- 
ber of The Journal of Education: 

“The strategic point of attack in school 
hygiene today is at the entrance of school life. 
Here a thoroughgoing health examination, 
physical and mental, is necessary. This is merely 
commonsense, and it is imperative that teachers 
should know the character of the training chil- 
dren have received in the pre-school period. 
Just as at college entrance it is sound pedagogy 
and commonsense to inquire into the mental 
ability and the high school training of candidates 
for the college, and every institution finds this 
necessary, so it is perhaps even more important 
to know the associations, attitudes, inhibitions, 
mental twists and the like that children bring 
with them to the schoolhouse as the result o! 
their six years of pre-school training good o1 
bad. 

“Only by a thoroughgoing examination of this 
kind at the beginning of school life can the ne 
cessary co-operation of teachers and parents b 
obtained. Only thus can the children needing 
special care be selected, the health of the norma! 
children be preserved, retardation and _ failur 
prevented, and the teacher’s time and strengt! 
conserved. The first months of school lif 
amount to little for formal education, but are 11 
valuable for health and should be devoted to thi 
Such a plan is only commonsense and mere! 
justice to the taxpayers and children alike.” 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. H. JONES, Manager 
The best emergency openings everywhere. 
placed. Write or wire the Richmond office. 
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Three offices to serve you. No fees unless 
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school Inspection, the Teacher and the State Board of Health 


Public Approval of School Inspection 
e approval of the people of Virginia of the 
of the State Board of Education and the 
Board of Health for the inspection of 
1 children has been rather unmistakably 
stered by the nomination and election of the 
]. E. West of Suffolk for the Lieutenant 
rnorship of the Commonwealth. His con- 
on with the law that bears his name clearly 
That law provides 
hysical inspection of school children in the 





| him in his campaign. 





sear 


4 ‘ by the teachers, if no other competent in- 
: tion has been provided. It also makes pro- 
4 n for training teachers to do the work prop- 
; The law is mandatory. 

; lie inspection of the children of Virginia and 


irrection of any defects found, however, is a 
cr of such grave importance that no teacher 

her inspector in the State should approach 

task from the standpoint of one who is com- 

| to perform a disagreeable duty. The 

ical quality of our future citizens should be 

on a par with their mental and spiritual 

For the teacher to try and operate 
i the mental and spiritual realms of a child’s 
ind ignore the physical is to invite trouble. 
Vest law in the interest of both the teacher 


ssions. 


hild endeavors to cover a greatly neglected 
nd make complete the triangular base of 
ictory citizenship. 

Physical Unfitness a Growth 
one would assert that the physical unfit- 


i! more than one-third of the men of draft 
| America came upon them after adult life. 





defectiveness undoubtedly in overwhelm- 
easure was the result of neglect in child- 
for “as the twig is bent so is the tree in- 

\Vhat is true of plants and animals is 
of humans. Shall we not deal as intelli- 


with our little human 


‘ 


‘sprouts” as we do 
We 
our apples, our pears and our potatoes to 


ur fruits, our produce and our stock? 
icterial growths and insects. We “worm” 
“sucker” our tobacco to broaden and de- 


the leaf. 


We trellis our grape and tomato 





By DR. ROY K. FLANNAGAN, Assistant State Health Commissioner 


vines to straighten and enhance the quality of 
the fruit. We hand feed and carefully tend our 
runt pigs and calves to turn liabilities into as- 
sets. And yet the greatest crop in the Common- 
wealth, our children, siill waits adequate physical 
attention. It will now receive it for the teachers 
have gotten on the job. 
physically, mentally and spiritually, will in con- 
sequence in another generation appear complete 
men and women in all things, equal to the de- 
mand of the times for fully equipped citizens. 
The great temptation before every teacher in 
building her temple of learning is to select the 
smooth and the flawless and the naturally good 
material furnished her and work with that, leav- 
ing the unpromising and unbeautiful in the back- 
ground or relegate it to the scrap heap. Com- 
paratively few yield to this temptation, for the 
good workman is known by his small scrap pile, 
but the consequent wear and tear on the teacher 


Virginia’s children, 


makes her old before her time. It is possible 
I believe to change this situation in large degree, 
and I challenge the interest of all teachers in the 
West law as a means to this end as well as a 
means toward the upbuilding of not only the 
submerged tenth of our population but the sub- 


merged one-third as revealed by army figures. 


Necessity of Teacher’s Interest 

As additional reasons for the teacher’s interest 
in the West law and her energetic aid in carry- 
ing it out, I submit these observations for con- 
sideration : 

Inspection of the children by the teacher is 
a necessity : 

1. To the child if he is to run the race of life 
that 
causes one of these little ones to stumble, 


without unnecessary handicaps. “He 


it were better that a millstone were tied 
about his neck and that he be drowned in 
the depths of the sea.” 


nN 


To good teaching. A teacher cannot do 
justice to her work if she spends time 
unduly on a child unable physically to 
profit by her instruction. It is always the 


handicapped child that is the trouble. Is 
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not the normal child entitled to more than 
the opportunity to teach himself? 


3. To good citizenship. It is within the range 
of the teacher’s mentality and equipment 
and it is her duty to know what is ailing 
the backward 
under her charge. 


and handicapped pupils 
It is not the part of 
good citizenship for the teacher not to in- 
form herself, report the result of her find- 
ings, and add her weight to efforts to 


secure relief to those that need attention. 


School inspection in rural Virginia will in all 
probability not be done at all if the teacher does 
not do it. While the public health nurse system 
is being rapidly extended, there are many coun- 
ties yet which have no such public health min- 
ister for good, and the nurses that are employed 
are needed to secure correction and should not 
be expected to do the detailed inspection, par- 
ticularly as such work is done at the expense of 
the teacher and of the defective child. I say at 
the expense of the teacher—for the only way a 
teacher can be in proper position to teach a 
given pupil, she must know something of the 
previous preparation of that pupil. If his previ- 
ous preparation has included scarlet fever that 
has left his eyes and ears defective so that he 
can barely see what his teacher writes on the 
blackboard and can barely hear what is said, and 
this fact has not been learned early in the ses- 
sion, the teacher will pay dearly for her ignor- 
ance in the wear and tear of worry over him. 
If the pupil’s previous preparation has included 
an extended course in hookworm disease, pedicu- 
losis, ring worm or impetigo, and the teacher 
lets these facts pass her by as entirely without 
the sphere of her interest, her lack of interest in 
this easily acquired knowledge will prove expen- 
sive in the extreme. If large tonsils and 
adenoids, grumbling teeth and poor nutrition, 
one or all have taken a large and painful part 
in the present or previous life history of many 
of the young hopefuls before her, and the teacher 
fails to find out these facts, she is likely to soon 
become the sour and skinny terror to childhood 
that the teachers of a former generation so often 


degenerated into. 
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Defectiveness Costly to Teacher and Pupil 

Believe me or not if you please, but I empha- 
tically assert that it is expensive to the teacher 
not to know as much as possible of the physical 
condition of the children before her. Having 
acquired this information she can then make due 
allowance for deficiencies and pass the burden to 
The State Board of Health’s 
shoulders are broad. 

It is expensive to the child for the teacher not 
to do this inspection, (first) because if the 


other shoulders. 


teacher herself does not discover the defect, the 
chances are that she will only half appreciate the 
fact and to that extent the child will not get a 
square deal; (second) if the teacher does not do 
it the nurse’s or doctor's time will be taken up 
when they have already more than their hands 
full in trving to secure correction for the children 
of those whose lack of means, or whose ignor- 
ance, or whose parsimony will not admit of their 
seeking relief for their children. 

The teacher's hands are already too full, many 
will say, but if what I have said has made any 
impression, it will be apprehended that an ap- 
plication of these principles will give a stronger 
grasp of the teaching problem and an increased 


ability to meet it successfully. 


The Plan Working 


Can it be done? The answer is that it is 
being done. The report of the Child Welfare 
Division of the State Board of Health indicates 
that 334,897 children were inspected last session 
largely by teachers in Virginia, an increase over 
the previous year of 207,710. To those who 
feel that this is a medical or a nurse matter and 
that they cannot be expected to acquire pro- 
ficiency in the subject, I would remind them that 
all teachers had mothers and that few of thes 
mothers had technical training, yet most of then 
were able to discover when it was necessary t' 
send for the doctor when the child was sick. 
They did not know what was the matter doubt 

less, but they knew what he looked like when 
he was well and now that he was different the 

knew something was wrong. I wish to impress 
that it is the duty of the teacher to be at lea: 
as proficient as the average intelligent mothe: 
and a thousand times more proficient than tl 


(Continued on page 78) 
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The Greatest School Opportunity 


By W. A. PLECKER, M. D., State Registrar of Vital Safaris, Richmond, Va. 


A careful study of the physical condition and 


progress of large groups of school children in 
various cities reveals the startling fact that thirty 
er cent of school children are under-nourished 
nd that they are not making normal progress 


their studies. 

(his under-nourished condition is due chiefly 
the fact that these children, either through 

verty or lack of information on the part of 
ir parents, are not getting the proper food 

sufficient quantity and regularity. 

(he condition is much worse when with lack 
proper food there is combined one or more 
sical defects. 

Some children, though getting food of proper 
lity and quantity, do not assimilate it be- 
ise of fatigue due to execssive nervous activ- 
and lack of sleep. Tea or coffee will inter- 
ce with sleep and should not be permitted to 
ildren. 

i‘xcellent results are now being obtained by 

air classes with lunches consisting chiefly 
milk and rest periods. 

‘lookworm disease in a school will alone in 
y cases reduce the teaching power of the best 
her from twenty to thirty per cent. I have 
onstrated this to many teachers before and 
‘treatment. I have seen fourteen-year-old 

dren who could never get beyond the primary 

le rapidly pass on from grade to grade after 
cured of severe hookworm infection. 

are from 

re the standard of living is below par, and 
are still further handicapped by an insuf- 


any of these children families 


ent supply of the proper food. 
he same condition exists when pupils are the 
ins of infected tonsils, adenoids, bad teeth 
lefective eyesight. About one or two per cent 
hool children suffer with heart disease fol- 
ng rheumatism which itself results from 
| infection from defective teeth or tonsils. 
ildren with a low grade of teeth which 
decay are so because they have not had 
roper food from birth to furnish the lime, 
shhorus and iron needed for tooth, bone, and 


1 formation. This is not all; these children 


usually been born with weak skeletons and 


with the teeth, under-developed because their 
mothers for months before their birth did not 
have the proper food for supplying the needs 
of the developing children. 

If any observant principal with a sufficient 
number of children under his supervision to 
render his observation of value will put a set of 
scales and a measuring rod in his school and 
then keep a careful record of the weight and 
height of each child, he will find that the class 
leaders and those who make their grades easily 
are the larger and heavier children, with some 
exceptions, of course. With those who are be- 
low the average in weight for height and age, 
he will find nearly all of the children who are 
deficient in their studies and progress. These 
children are underweight because of actual 
physical defects or disease, or because they are 
under-nourished for lack of proper food and 
proper habits of eating. Frequently the two go 
together, the one dependent upon the other. 
This whole subject furnishes one of the most 
interesting phases of preventive medicine, and 
will take its place in importance alongside of 
actual bacterial infection. 

During the past five years the subject of nutri 
tion has been enlisting the attention of the most 
able laboratory and clinical workers in this and 
other countries. Experimental feeding of large 
numbers of small animals, chiefly rats, whose 
food is largely identical with that of human be- 
ings, has demonstrated with mathematical cer- 
tainty the effects of food on breeding, growth, 
health and life. The maximum life of a rat is 
about thirty-six months if properly fed upon the 
correct proportions and kinds of proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, salts and _ vitamin-containing 
A slight variation in the food such as 
the substitution of vegetable fat for butter-fat 
will reduce the life of rats from 36 to 24-12 or 
even six months, depending upon the extent of 
the substitution. 
have shown that the offspring of rats not cor 


foods. 


Other series of experiments 


rectly fed are undersized and short lived. 
When nursing mothers are not correctly fed 

for producing the best milk, the children show 

a marked difference in size and health as com 
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pared with others that nurse mothers properly 
fed. 

These experiments have unintentionally been 
duplicated on a large scale among the children 
of the war-ridden countries of Europe and Asia 
and show an 


exact parallel with the laboratory 


experiments. It will be generations before many 
of these unfortunate countries recover from the 
degenerative effects of lack of food upon their 
populations. 

In the cities of our own country, studies of 
the school children show exactly the same re- 
sults of lack of proper nutrition, in kind, though 
of course less in degree. 

With this positive knowledge in the possession 
of the leaders of medical thought, the time has 
come for passing it on to the general public and 
particularly to teachers and others interested in 
child welfare. 

The practical points in addition to what has 
long been known are not many but they are 
The 
should be a mixed one consisting of proteins, 


fundamental. diet of each individual 


carbohydrates, fats, salts, vitamins. 

The protein foods are meat, fish, cheese, eggs, 
legumes (beans and peas), cereals, and above all 
else pure clean milk. The carbohydrates are 
sugar and the starches, of which potatoes, rice, 
the 


valuable of the 


and the ordinary white breads are chief. 


The chief and by far the most 


fats is butter from good clean milk. Lard and 
other animal fats in combination with vegetable 
lard 


garine, furnish fats in a cheaper but less desir- 


oils, in the form of mixed and oleomar- 


able form. These fats which have been heated 


have lost much of their vitamin contents and are 


far less valuable than butter. The needed salts 


food 


vegetables 


LT i 11S 
leafy 


of lime, 


are found in products but chiefly 


in milk, the and tomatoes. 
These 


absolutely 


salts phosphorus and iron are 


essential for growth and health and 


cannot be discarded 


results 


The 


the newest elements that have been 


without disastrous 


in the form of rickets or bone deformities. 
vitamins are 


discovered and studied, and are of three forms 


which will not be discussed here. These are 
absolutely essential for growth, health and even 
life. The lack of proper vitamins will be shown 


in the development. of scurvy and a nervous 


disease known as beri-beri which follows the 
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eating of polished rice as the principal food. 


The grains, wheat and corn, are rich in 


vitamins and proteins if eaten entire as whole 
When the 


hearts of these grains are removed in milling, 


wheat flour and whole corn meal. 
we have a product which will keep well and can 
be shipped, but we lose the most valuable of 
their food constituents, proteins, vitamins and 
salts. Wherever the small country mills are ac 
cessible the whole grain should be ground as 
in former days when pellagra and some othe: 
diseases had not made their appearance. 

Since it is not practical in most cases to dis 
pense with the flour and meal as found on thi 
market, it is necessary to supply this deficiency 
by protective foods. The two protective foods 
which supply practically all of the deficiencies 
of others are first and above all else good clean 
milk. 

The other class which with milk furnishes the 
missing salts and vitamins are the leafy vege 
tables, especially those that may be eaten raw 
Of these cold slaw, lettuce, celery and onions are 
the most important together with tomatoes. To 
matoes differ from cabbage, spinach, kale, turnip 
and beet tops and other greens, in that cooking 
and canning does not seem to affect the vitamins. 
Cabbage, spinach, and the other leafy vegetables 
are of great value even though they are some- 
what affected by cooking. 

In many homes, not only of the well-to-do but 
the laboring class who cannot so well afford it, 
Milk 


is of far 


meat is eaten in far too great quantity. 


can be substituted at less cost and 
ereater food value, supplying not only the pro 
teins of the meat but the salts, vitamins, a 
fats not found in lean meats. 

Eggs are of great value not only for th 
protein contents but for the yolk fat, salts a 
vitamins. When purchased, however, their c 
is greater than milk and their value as food 


not as great. 


An important point which should 
not be overlooked is that the internal orga.s 
liver, kidney, sweet-bread, heart and brains 

the the 
large quantity and are far more valuable t! 


animal contain salts and vitamins 
the most expensive steaks or roasts. 

My closing admonition to all educators is t 
there should be placed in each school as fat 


possible the facilities for weighing and meas 

















ipils. 


~ 
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at regular intervals all of the teachers and 


Keep a careful record of the dates, 
ights, and heights. Then create in the school 
ood health spirit and a desire on the part of 
h pupil to steadily advance in weight. If he 


es not advance the cause should be discovered 


| removed. Impress upon the pupils and also 
n the parents either directly or through the 
ils the value and necessity for plenty of good 
- and leafy vegetables. Children should be 
suraged also to drink freely of water. 
he standard for every child and adult, un- 
there is overweight, is one quart of milk a 
If this cannot be obtained in cities then 
the use of as much milk as can be secured. 
children milk should always be substituted 
tea and coffee. 


Mouth 


nder the provisions of the West law every 
her is required at the beginning of each year 
ike a physical inspection of each child under 
This inspection is not sup- 
| to be a perfect inspection, but if obvious 
ts are found and reported, it may be the 
s of having the child sent to some one 
ied to make an accurate physical examina- 


i her care. 


finding out not only the defects pointed 
by the teacher, but others which were not 
| in the school inspection. 

ong all aids to good health there is none 
portant as a healthy mouth, and the teacher 
ld be very careful in making an examination 

teeth so that as many defects as possible 
ve called to the parents’ attention. 

er the teacher has made the physical in- 
on the next step is to try to have the de- 
corrected. Among the other activities of 
tate Board of Health are the school dental 
s, which are financed partly by the State 
irtly by the county. Any county can secure 
f these clinics by complying with the fol- 
¢ conditions. 

Dental Clinics 


ler the provisions of the West law the 


Board of Health is prepared to assist the 
is counties of the State in conducting 


| Clinics in the rural sections. The condi- 


School authorities who are anxious to have 
their money count for the most in the educa- 
tional progress of the pupils cannot spend a por- 
tion of it to better advantage than by furnish- 
ing pupils milk and hot lunches at a minimum 
cost, or free in the case of the poor. Free 
school books cannot be compared to such lunches 
in real benefit to the pupils. 

Raise the standard of nutrition in the whole 
population, but especially of children, beginning 
with the infant, and tuberculosis and many other 
diseases will take care of themselves. It is a well 
demonstrated fact that the well-nourished can 
resist tubercular and other infection which would 
cause the under-nourished to succumb. 

Let your school slogan be Plenty of Milk and 
Leafy Vegetables. 


Hygiene 


tions under which these clinics will be con- 


ducted are: 


lst—That the county shall make application to 
the State Board of Health for a specified sum 
not to exceed $500 for any one year with the 
understanding that an equal amount is to be 
appropriated by said.county to be available when 
the clinic is started in the county. 

2nd—That the county will conduct the clinic 
at a time specified by the Director of Mouth 
Hygiene, which time will be set as nearly as 
possible to suit the wishes of the county. 

3rd—That the Clinic shall be conducted under 
the direction of the State Board of Health and 
by the clinicians employed by it. 

4th—That a fee for each operation to be de- 
termined by the State Board of Health and the 
county authorities shall be charged for each 
operation where the patient is able to pay for it. 

5sth—That the work done by the clinicians 
shall be limited to school children under 13 
years of age or, at the discretion of the county 
authorities, to the pupils from the primary to 
sixth grade inclusive in graded schools. 

6th—That the net cost, i. e., the difference be- 
tween the fees collected and the total cost of the 
Clinic, shall be paid equally by the State and 
the State’s 


provided, however, that 


, county ; 
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share must not exceed the five hundred dollars 
appropriated to the county. 

Any additional information regarding these 
clinics be secured the Director of 
Mouth Hygiene, State Board of Health, Rich- 


can from 
mond, Virginia. 

Statistics show that a child with two or more 
diseased teeth is one-half of a year behind its 
that children that have diseased 


class, and 


a- 


Duties of a 


When a nurse enters a school she occupies the 
same relative position as one of the teachers. 

She should organize in each school room a 
Health League. 

She will give instructive talks on personal and 
mental hygiene. 

She should give to high school girls classes in 


First Aid. 


schools which have a course in home economics, 


Home Nursing and However, in 
these classes are usually given by the teacher of 
that 
proficiency. 


course and school credits are given for 


the demonstration 


and teach the portions of the course that pertain 


The nurse should conduct 


to nursing and even in such schools, the nurse 


will give these classes if the teacher should 
prefer her to do so. 

She should place a weight chart in each school 
room and interest the teachers in weighing and 


The 


weigh each child once every month and record 


measuring their pupils. teacher should 
his weight on the chart. 

When 
found in a school, the nurse should not send any 
child but the 


teacher and principal the advisability of exclud- 


cases of communicable diseases are 


home, should recommend to 
ing from school any child apparently suffering 
If such child be 
return 


from a communicable ailment. 


excluded, he should not be allowed to 
without a certificate from his physician. 


The nurse should encourage vaccination. 


Epidemics 


Fortunately today definite knowledge of the 


causes of epidemics makes definite precautions a 
The 


nurse knows how diseases are spread, and her 


matter merely of intelligent application. 
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mouths in practically every instance show con- 
siderable improvement in their class standing as 
well as deportment as soon as this defect is 
corrected. 

Are 
pupils to the extent of assisting in organizing 
If so, communi- 


you interested in the welfare of your 
a dental clinic in your county ? 
cate with the State Board of Health, which will 


give you any additional information necessary. 


School Nurse 


duty is to impart that knowledge and induce au- 
thorities to utilize it. 

Specifically she should emphasize the danger 
of the common drinking cup and the habit of 
putting into the mouth anything which does not 
properly belong there. If children would only 
put into their mouths food and tooth brushes 
there would be little or no chance of an epidemic 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria, mumps or meningitis. 

She should make a careful examination of the 
sanitation of schools and endeavor to have cor- 
rected anything insanitary. Faulty sanitation 
which results in water pollution or the transfer 
of germs by flies having access to human dis- 
charges is the only method of causing epidemics 
of typhoid fever, dysentery, hookworm and pos- 
sibly infantile paralysis. 

She should train teachers and pupils to observe 
conditions and make them eager to correct con- 
ditions or habits that make epidemics possible 
She should so interest the children in health rules 
that they in turn will interest their families in 
their observance and achievement that will go 
far toward making a healthy people relatively 
immune from ordinary sicknesses. 

Just as with the teacher, the nurse who is most 
successful is the one who obtains and retains the 
confidence and the good will of the children. 
How to accomplish this must be a matter of in- 
dividual judgment and capability ; but this point 
cannot be over-emphasized, nor is it easy to est! 
mate too highly the need of cultivating the sa 
relations with the mothers of the children. 


Field 


The nurse will endeavor to organize Mother's 
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lubs and to conduct for the mothers classes in 
fant care and home nursing. 


She should endeavor to visit homes and in- 


rm parents as to the seriousness of physical 


fects and, where there are children with such 
fects, the nurse should pursuade the parents to 
ve them corrected. 
she should git talks to expectant mothers, 
i\ructing them in prenatal and infant care. 
She should instruct the parents of children 
ering from communicable diseases so they 
prevent the spread of such diseases, and she 
uld urge the parents to send immediately for 
physician to treat the patient. She should 
lain to the parents that she is expressly for- 
len to. suggest remedial treatment. 


Sanitation 
1 counties which have either a health officer 
1 sanitary officer, the nurse reports to one 
these. officers insanitary conditions of homes 


or premises. Where there is neither of these 
officials the nurse will instruct the people in 
proper sanitation. 


Office Work 
The nurse should keep a complete record of 
her activities and should send a monthly report 
of her work to the State Board of Health, the 
Division Superintendent of Schools and to the 
local Health Officer, if there be an organized 
county health department. 


Summer Work 


During the summer months the nurse will de- 
vote her time to follow-up work and to the or- 
ganization and conducting of Corrective Clinics, 
Child Welfare Conference and Tuberculosis 
Clinics. These clinics should be open to adults 
as well as children and should take into account 
not only the older children and the grown peo- 
ple but children of pre-school age as well. 


A Sin Against Latin 


By JAMES H. DILLARD, Charlottesville, Va. 


hether we quarrel with the thought or not 
strong probability is that Latin will be 
ht in high schools for many years to come. 
it is to be taught to the best advantage, 
the time allotted to it can be used to get 
knowledge of the language and therefore 
‘ best the purpose of training, are questions 
For time is in demand, and 
subject that takes a share should be justi- 
by the advantage it brings to the pupil’s 
al culture and to his acquirement of habits 
‘urate thought. 


It is pretty generally con- 
| that the study of Latin, properly pursued, 
add to the pupil’s general culture. It is 
n that the study of Latin calls for accuracy. 
multiplicity of forms and the clear-cut con- 
ions make this demand. Far better not to 
Latin at all than to study it without a con- 
eve for accuracy. Of course this may be 
It is particularly true of 
cient languages and of mathematics 


f all subjects. 


ake bold to say that the time now spent 
tin in most high schools is time wasted. 
is no satisfactory gain to the pupil either 


for appreciation of literary values or for train- 
ing in accuracy. There may be a little of good 
in seeing the roots of English words, but this 
amount of good could be got more quickly and 
easily from some of the word-books. I do not 
claim that the bad teaching is universal, but from 
various testimonies and observations I believe 
that it is nearly so. I am speaking of teaching 
in high schools, and mainly of the teaching in 
public high schools. I believe that the trouble 
is largely due to the conditions under which the 
work is done. 

The main trouble seems to me to lie in two 
facts, first, that the pupils have not a ready and 
accurate knowledge of the forms, and second, 
that they look at a piece of Latin as a puzzle 
and not as something that was once written with 
a live meaning. Now in a language as full of 
forms as Latin it is idle to try to deal with it 
at all without a ready and accurate knowledge of 
these forms. Without such knowledge all the 
work is bound to be unsatisfactory, and the pupil 
is but floundering and guessing. This of course 
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adds to the trouble of the second fact mentioned, 
namely, that a piece of Latin seems to the pupil 
just something to puzzle over. But I think the 
chief cause of this second trouble lies in the kind 
of reading matter into which the young student 
is too rapidly pushed. 

To my mind the most damaging effects on the 
teaching of Latin have come from the cut-and- 
dried reading requirements imposed by the col- 
leges. The purpose was good, but the result has 
been continually evil. From the time that the 
law went forth requiring a set amount of three 
authors the effect has been harmful. The effect 
has been, on the very face of the law, to set 
quantity above quality. Furthermore, the effect 
has been practically to throw out of considera- 
tion any other early reading than the four books 
seven orations of Cicero, 
For these the 


of Cesar, the six or 
and the six books of the A£neid. 
textbooks have been prepared, and to these 
selections the teachers stick. 

Let me narrate an actual occurrence. With 
the consent of the principal of a certain high 
school I was examining a class of twenty-five 
boys and girls who were reading Cicero. I soon 
found that none of them knew even the regular 
forms. None of them, even when I gave the 
words, could turn the simplest English sentence 
into Latin. They were all simply stumbling 
along with leaves of an interlinear slipped be- 
tween the pages. The teacher quite agreed with 
me that all her pupils should be turned back, 
but when asked why not, the reply was that the 
principal insisted the class had to get over the 
required amount of Cicero that year. I could 
not but wonder how these pupils had got through 
the four books of Czsar and what the studying 
of Latin could mean to them. 

Apart from the false position of making quan- 
tity take precedence over quality there are two 
other objections to the 4, 6, 6 requirement. In 


the first place this amount of reading, if we con- 
sider its character, cannot be satisfactorily done 
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in the first four years of a young student’s study 
In the second place it is not the kind 
should constitute the first read- 
ing. rushed into Czsar before the 
are ready for it, and so as to Cicero’s orations. 
They should have first a quantity of easier Latin, 
and Latin dealing with more familiar subjects. 
On this point Matthew Arnold spoke wise words 
in one of his fine reports. It will be remembered 
that he strongly recommended using, mainly be- 
cause of the familiarity of the subject, selections 
from the Latin Bible. There is in fact much 
neglected material for reading that is easier than 
It is neglected because of the notion 


of Latin. 
of material that 
Pupils are 


Ceesar. 
that only the most classically correct style should 
be employed. This is a notion which I think 
we ought to get rid of when we consider that 
our first object should be to give familiarity with 
the language. Even for the sake of Cesar and 
Cicero I should say that there should precede at 
least a year of such easy and familiar matter as 
Aésop’s Fables or any other simpler Latin, even 
though it be medieval or modern. As to Cicero 
many of the letters are certainly easier, more 
human and more interesting than the orations. 
What we want is that the pupil should get an 
introduction to the language as a human thing. 
What we want is that the pupil should become 
familiar with Latin, not necessarily with the 
Latin of any particular school or period. May 
not the classical purists have actually done harm 


to their cause? Will not an intelligent apprecia- | 


tion of the great masters come better by a brief 
postponement? At any rate let us take off the 
shackles. 

There is a national committee engaged in the 
important task of investigating the teaching of 
Latin and I suppose this committee will make 
certain recommendations, I know I am not alone 
in expressing the wish that the well-meant but 
harmful present requirements will be condemned. 
—(Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. *V, 
No. 381, April 15, 1922.) 
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Physical Inspection of School Children for Year 
Ending June 1, 1922 



































COUNTIES 
a. (ile ie } ; i ee Re 
| Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
| Enrollment | Number Defective Defective Defective | Defective 
1921 | Inspected | Eyes | Hearing Teeth Tonsils 
. 8,952 | 2,298 15.1 4.7 | 65.1 | x 
le 5,916 | 2,844 22.8 6.6 | 64.4 x 
iny 3, 554 1, 170 27.0 7.4 | 64.8 | x 
479 2.075 28.4 5.6 | 60.8 x 
st 1, 937 2.024 21.2 47 | 6.5 | x 
it tox ? 382 1.233 29.0) 0.2 | 54.4 | x 
' 3, 069 1, 150 ys ji a 
7 7,874 6, 059 20.4 8.0 51.8 | x 
1, 442 1,193 28.3 12.4 70.6 | x 
7, 435 1, 128 28.2 11.0 64.5 | 38.4 
re 1,439 84 35.7 3.6 56.0 x 
t ae . 4,036 >, 459 26.7 5.8 | 64.2 | x 
; vick Rages 5, 831 1,014 23.4 49 | 60.6 | x 
inan ak 4, 616 3, 500 14.1 7.9 85.4 | . 
1 ingham 3, 476 170 | 12.4 35 | 61.2 | x 
; ell eae 6,407 | 1,917 | 28.7 69 | 68.8 | - 
ine . 1,171 2,735 | 19.2 76 | 73.0 | x 
s i] 5,802 | 3,678 $1 6 45.1 | 4.8 
es City eed 1, 138 23.5 10 9 49.0 x 
“ tte ; 4, 229 2,200 | 26.3 10.2 60.6 x 
0 erfield 4,544 3,972 | 20.5 6.3 60.4 x 
. e 1,661 | 991 | x 3 58.2 | x 
PRE OTS son sdvsaecctenwes | 928 | 617 | 35.5 4.9 72.4 | x 
: er... 8,057 | 1,733 | 81 | 182 49.4 | x 
. erland 1, 884 1,846 | 26 | 5.2 62.1 | x 
in nson 3,688 | 836 206.5 6.1 | 7.4 | x 
, iddie .| 3,685 | 2.812 17.9 7.2 44.6 | . 
si beth City ....| 4,270 | 3.022 | 31.4 | 1.8 7.4 | x 
1¢ aera 1,965 | 1.210 | 51.2 16.9 61.9 | : 
« ENE fe 4,808 | 4,231 24.9 41 | 648 | x 
eee 4,435 | 834 | 16.2 2.0 43.9 x 
Ly De tithe ate pci 4, 895 1,001 17.6 6.9 64.8 | ns 
" Fluvanna.............. 1, 890 1.294 22.1 3.9 | 63.0 | 17.0 
“ lin ——2-t Sa 4,272 | 2063 | 8.2 67.2 | x 
\a- Frederick race 2868 | 14 | 0 0 57.1 | x 
ef ( asia ae 3,070 | 1, 651 x x 59.6 x 
ester............. 2,984 | 2,25 2.6 | 10.9 51.2 x 
he land.............| 1,961 | 1,781 24.4 | 9.5 60.1 x 
a... cl] 5136 | 2 549 232 | 10.8 62.6 x | 
“Serer nee | 1,380 | 731 24.9 | 9.8 74.8 | x | 
he RR Re | 3,042 | 2,161 30.3 | 8.9 57.0 | x 
; Halifax v..ee-{ 11,295 | 8,220 19.4 | 8.4 60.2 23.1 
” H er aisha | 4,097 1, 106 17.3 4.8 52.8 x 
ke Henrico _ 3, 890 | 3, 864 24.3 «| 8.7 51.8 x 
. H ct 5498 | 1,512 6.6 | 5 29.4 : 
ne MMO i cecnscvaxt ¢ MEE Dacsstinndiehiedtaangedss I. Ge erebel he ie 
ut Wight | 3,723 | 1, 386 23.2 | 8.4 25.2 x 
| > ae sake’ 757 | 681 25.4 | 9.3 56.3 x 
es nd Queen........ | 2,093 | 1,178 13.4 23.2 72.3 x 
V, eorge : | 1,249 | 458 21.2 8.5 69.0 x | 
Villiam . iy a ree ree Nectar Ree, ee er ee 
ter Ms 2,111 | 885 22.0 3.2 67.5 x | 
-| 6,442 | 1,540 24.8 11.4 55.3 x 
in | 4,788 | 8,634 25.3 4 16.2 x 
4,202 | 8044 | 340 | 9.0 64.0 x 
urg 3,628 | 1,540 26.7 6.8 | 49.7 x 
2 | gost | vi90 | 43.4 6.7 | 64.4 x 
Mi siccscsicdisel “MEE! Eavatia. ere Se Or eer 
enburg...........| 7,816 | 2,060 | 3.2 3 | 39.8 x 
sex... veseee | 2,168 | Ree? = en rey eon 58 el 
mmery...........| 4,412 769 | 34.5 16.4 | 71.2 x 
nond 4,939 | 1,027 | 19.2 5.4 45.8 x 
ceaide vo M Wetec ai Deans es | 
cent Beioa't 1,055 | 878 23.4 7.2 57.8 | x 
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sica nspection eport oO choo i ren tor ear n in une —Con inue 
Phy 1 Inspect Report f School Child f Y Ending 1, 1922—Cont d 
COUNTIES 
Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent | Per Cent 
COUNTY enrollment Number | Defective | Defective | Defective | Defective Under- 
1921 Inspected | Eyes Hearing Teeth Tonsils | weight 
Norfolk 10, 138 5, 373 7.6 1.2 32.3 x 3.7 
Northampton 1,413 300 12.0 5.0 56.6 x x 
Northumberland 2,652 L223 =| 18.0 5.1 70.1 x 5.9 
Nottoway 3, 699 3, O24 23.0 6.8 50.7 x 13.2 
Orange. 3,053 2,068 14.7 8.6 38 0 x | 4.2 
Page 3, 642 2, 232 21.2 6.5 51.0 x o.e 
Patrick 5, 634 317 } 28.9 3 70.6 x | x 
Pittsylvania 16, 23 Lae 29.7 9.7 68.6 x 12.5 
Powhatan 1,373 999 18.9 5.6 51.9 x | 22.0 4 
Prince Edward 3, 471 2,718 23.5 6.5 61.4 x | ws ; 
Prince George 3, 249 2, doe 20.9 9.1 57.9 13.9 | 19.3 4 
Princess Anne 2,796 1,095 4.8 1.1 38.7 x | x 
Prince William 2, 789 2, 166 28.1 5.9 51.8 x 18.0 : 
Pulaski 3, 938 3, 189 28.7 9.0 38.8 x 18.3 
Rappahannock 1,739 583 20.0 5.4 67.2 x | 3.7 ‘ 
Richmond 1, 832 ee ; EH Sa eer ee eens : 
Roanoke 5, 423 1, 854 25.2 15.1 74.2 x | 15.3 : 
Rockbridge 1, 597 2, 587 18.9 6.2 45.7 x | 5.2 
{ockingham oan ” ps +4 5 6.2 | 62.1 x 11.3 i] 
ssell. 6,818 , 447 5.6 7 19.7 x 33.7 é 
~ ss ; 8,585 469 i 2 : 8 56 9 : | me ; 
Shenandoah 1,817 1, 206 5.6 6.9 66.2 | 213 | 21.9 j 
Smyth 5, 852 2, 690 26.4 13.6 68.6 x | 9.5 | 
Southampton 6, 782 1,919 26.2 | 4.5 59.7 x | 10.5 
Spotsylvania 2,315 1, 894 31.8 6.8 61.1 x 10.4 1 
Stafford. 1, 634 1, 363 26.1 8.9 74.3 x ye 
Surry 2, 460 438 36.9 9 90.8 27.6 x i 
Sussex i 3, 484 roe 31.9 5 ae 47.6 17.4 10.0 
Tazewe 7,278 , 877 23.7 8.5 58.3 x >. 9 
i 2,016 419 27 8 9g 5 | 58 9 3 i ) 
Warwick 1, 240 1, 164 15.2 | 5.1 | 37.9 x 10.3 * 
Washington 7,546 ; ; | ERR eer, Serer eter: meat iad 
Westmoreland. . . 2, 489 ee eco a cose Nie tata siete ails Meee fe ee a 
Wise.... 11, 984 9,561 | 17.4 4.1 68.4 | 32.2 25.8 
Wythe 5, OS4 3,220 | x x x x x 
York. 1, 669 1, 454 26.0 14.3 44.5 x 8.4 ; 4 
CITIES 
Alexandria... 3, 096 293 | 184 | 48 | oe | x 0 
Bristol. .... | 1576 3,982 | 6 | 48 42.4 | x 0 1 
Buena Vista. . 928 600 | x x x x x ( 
Charlottesville 2, 812 2,600 | 162 | 42 | 598 | x 6.2 
Clifton Forge. - 1,509 | 1,342 | 29.7 88 | 61.4 | x 13.5 
Danville. . | 1,027 | 950 | 0 | 47 | 326 | x 34.4 
Fredericksburg... . 1, 248 1,394 | 9.3 3 30.8 x 19.8 oe 
Harrisonburg. . 1,538 1, 407 9.8 | ei 3.1 x 47.6 s 
Lynchburg 6, 149 3, 905 6.7 8 19.1 x x 
Newport News... 6, 057 5,707 | 19.4 3s 30.6 x 10.5 
Norfolk 17,024 | 18,615 | > ae 3 | 22.2 | x 6.5 : 
Petersburg 5, 551 sys ca teee Hh cee a rer wea! Ie Pee Vetere nees. Oe ER CCR, Fees as PF 
Portsmouth.... 9,314 | 7.549 | 8 a 45.3 13.1 x 
Radford. sok eae 721 23.0 | 9.4 58.6 x 6.2 
Richmond | $31,520 *83, 464 9 16.0 5.7 10.1 x | 
Roanoke.... , 11, 153 $1,033 | 81.0 4.9 18.7 x 14 
Staunton. ... . 1, 630 2, 559 8.5 | 5 | 36.2 x 0 
Suffolk. . 1, 881 1,720 7.0 1.6 21.0 x 6.0 ; 
Williamsburg NR arco a varie Uahaliay ts titel avaiade Lenerc a eae tabi ee eee oe eer eres ere 
Winchester See ee rssh eieosenys espana eines errr etrere poereee I 
Enrollment} Number Defective Defective | Defective | Defective Under 
1921 Inspected Eyes Hearing Teeth Tonsils weig! 
= - ee —$— _—____— ! ______ —— —— | _ iC 
Total for counties. . 414, 610 193,099 | 39,916 13, 236 | 108,252 | 7, 367 20, 287 
Total for cities 110,240 | 143,431 | = 4,28 1,196 | 24,626 | 2,834 4,05 = % 
Total for State 524,856 | 336,532 | 44,199 | 14,432 | 132,778 | 9,201 | 25,343 | 





x Indicates no report. 


* Indicates number inspected in Richmond. 


These figures are tentative and 
should not be used statistically. 
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SUMMARY TABLE 1. 
PHYSICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILD- 
REN FOR 1921-1922. 
Counties Cities State 


iber of children inspected.. 192,773 145, 425 338, 202 

entage of children showing { 
efective vision............. 20.5% k2.9% 13.2% 
centage of children showing 


4 
8% 


lefective hearing............ 6.4% 4.3% 
entage of children showing i 

fective teeth.............. 56.38% 17.1% 39.3% 
entage of children under- ‘ 

Z RO oan A eteiinc recast: 10.0% 3.0% 7.2% 
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SUMMARY TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL PHYSICAL INSPEC- 
TIONS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN FOR THE 
YEARS 1920-1922 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
...... 400,769 524, 850 
62, 670 127, 187 338, 202 


Number of children enrolled. . . 
Number of children inspected. . 
Percentage of school enrollment 


er ee 31.7% 64.4% 
Percentage of the children in- 

spected having defective 

WHEE redo cckcenidssakokiwres 23.0% 15.0% 13.2% 
Percentage of the children in- 

spected having defective 

SE ee eS aan 6.0% 4.0% 4.3% 
Percentage of the children in- 

spected having defective 

I Giiedidisk deta ds ietonwicin ks 50.0% 38.0% 39.3% 
Percentage of the children in- 

spected underweight......... 6.4% 5.7% 7.2% 


Virginia Educational Conference 
RICHMOND, NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1, 1922 


Virginia State Teachers Association 


\ full program of the next annual meeting of 
Virginia State Teachers Association and af- 
ted organizations of the Virginia Educational 

Conference will be published in the November 
ue of the JOURNAL. 
he sessions of the State Teachers Association 
year will take place Wednesday and Thurs- 
mornings at eleven o’clock, and Thursday 
night of Thanksgiving week. The general sub- 
of Rural Education will be the main feature 
f the discussions. The speakers for these pro- 
grams will be Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, of 
Columbia University, an authority on the Pro- 
Method of Teaching, and Dr. Lee Driver, 
he State Department of Education, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The latter will discuss the 
ect of Proper Standards for Rural Schools. 
hird speaker has not yet been secured. An 
rt is being made to get a prominent woman 
one of the programs. Other prominent 
kers have been secured for some of the sec- 
of the Conference. 





Many leading special- 
in Virginia will appear on the department 
rams. 


Delegates 


ch local association is entitled to one dele- 
or representative in the State Association 
very twenty-five members or fraction there- 





of. Except when a roll-call is demanded, each 
member of a local association, though not a dele- 
gate, is entitled to a vote in the State Associa- 
tion. All delegates,and other members are espe- 
cially requested to attend business meetings of 
the Association. 


Points of Business Proposed by President Hurt 


All these matters will come up for earnest con- 
sideration and the local associations are requested 
to discuss some or all of them and elect delegates 
accordingly. It is most urgent that each local 
association send to the Executive Secretary a 
list of their delegates together with proper cre- 
dentials from the officers of the local association 
not later than the 15th of November, so that a 
certified list of deleagtes may be made up in 
this office prior to the meeting the last of Novem- 
ber. Arrangements will be made by which dele- 
gates will be seated in a body at the business 
sessions of the association. 

Local associations should collect the annual 
membership fees and send promptly to the State 
Treasurer, Miss Lucy Saunders, Norfolk. 

1. A plan to incorporate all units now con- 


stituting the Educational Conference into one 
State Educational Association. 


2. A salary schedule based on scholarship and 
successful experience. 
this.) 


(Committee is at work on 
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3. An equitable contract for teachers. (Com- 


mittee at work on this.) 
4. Bette 


5. Some concerted effort on the part of the 


salaries for “better” teachers. 


teachers to give positive and constant attention 
to the development of character as the founda- 
tion of all true education 

6. An interpretation of the Elementary Course 
of Study, 


enable the teachers to give special attention to 


which is now bi Ing revised, so as to 


the fundamentals rather than scatter their ener- 


with superficial results. 


; ~- Khe 1 { 
eles over a broad 


7. A am, supported by the 


constructive prog! 


united efforts of the State Association, for the 


immediate and definite improvement of the rural 


schools. 


8. Means of bringing to the attention of our 


1] war (| ] 


people, especially our legislators, the supreme 


importance of an educated citizenship. Adequate 


provisions for public schools should les a isaac 
mount issue bi fore the people until such pro- 
vision is secured. 

9. A united 


‘ly in defense of and in promotion of the cause 


\ssociation to stand unyielding- 
which it represents. 
10. Definite 


the lines suggested last vear. 


action on the pension law along 


11. The proper enforcement of the Compul- 
sory Attendance Law. 
12. The advisability of having one combined 


fee for membership in the Association and sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL. 
13. 


Association into a closer relationship with the 


Some effective means for bringing the 


individual teacher, so that teachers will appreci- 
ate the benefits of the Association and give it 
more hearty support. 

14. 


be taught in 


The limiting of the number of grades to 
One- 


room schools, not more than five grades; two- 


the various types of schools. 


room schools, not more than seven grades ; three- 
room schools, not more than eight grades; and 


schools to qualify as junior high 


four-room 


schools. 


fered in high schools in keeping with the num- 


tine of the number of units of- 
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ber of teachers employed in the school. Three- 
teacher high schools should not offer more than 
eighteen or twenty units. 

16. The appointment of a committee to act 
in conjunction with a committee from the col- 
leges in Virginia for the purpose of working 
out a plan whereby the high school require- 
ments for graduation and college entrance re- 
quirements will more nearly articulate. 

17. The advisability of building at some other 
place in Virignia a pavilion similar to the on 
at Catawba. The Catawba pavilion has a wait 
ing list and should be devoted to women. A new 
pavilion should be built for men. 

18. A distribution of Elementary School Fund 
not based on a nine-month session and a salary 
of $85 per month. It is evident that the schoo 
that most needs the assistance from the Elemen 
tary Fund is the school which, for lack of suff 
cient funds, cannot comply with the present re 
quirements, 

19. The appointment of competent teacher 
for a term of more than one year. 

20. More adequate funds for schools in orde: 
that we may have professionally trained teacher: 
and longer terms for rural schools. 

zi. 


change in text-books this year. 


The advisability of favoring no radical 
Radical and 


frequent changes in text-books work a hardship 


on parents of limited means. Only changes that 


are absolutely necessary should be made. 


TO WORK 


I turn from the fields of vacation 
From the freedom of forest and glade, 
To the shop where the frame of a nation 
And the forms of the future are made. 
I turn to the bench where my lumber 
Is life, strong fibered and new, 
W here 


Are souls, unwarped and true. 


the timbers I fashion and number 


May | follow the plans of the Draftsman 
\s a skillful workman should; 
May my joy be that of the craftsman 
Who knows that his work is good. 
T. J. W., School and Communit 





iat 
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State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By WILLIAM T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


TEACHERS’ READING COURSE 
‘he Reading Course is designed primarily to 
ve teachers while they teach. Incidently, it 
ves as one of the bases for the renewal of 
hers’ certificates, but its primary purpose is 
vive practical suggestions to teachers while 
ling with every-day classroom problems. The 
te Department of Education, therefore, urges 
teachers to secure, early in the session, the 
1k or books which they consider most helpful, 
| thus make their reading of practical service 
h to them and to those whom they teach. 
(he books of the Reading Course for 1922-23 


Successful Teaching in Rural Schools, Pitt- 


man. Published by American Book Co., 
New York. 
Smple copies .....--~0«s $1.40 postpaid 
Ten or more copies_------ 1.26 postpaid 


The Elementary School Curriculum, Bonser. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York. 
a $1.40 postpaid 
Ten or more copies__----- 1.35 postpaid 
The Friendly Poets, Mandrey and Curtis. 
Published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, 
Inc., New York. 
Sinele Cops... ..1-000 $1.12 postpaid 
Ten or more copies_------ .89 postpaid 
Short Stories of America, Ramsay. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
Single copies ~...------- $1.26 postpaid 
Ten or more copies._----- 1.20 postpaid 
Problems in American Democracy, William- 
son. Published by D. C. Heath & Co.,, 
New York. 
Single copies ............- $1.44 postpaid 
Ten or more copies_------ $1.28 postpaid 


he reading course examination for the re- 

al of certificates will be based on “Successful 

ching in Rural Schools” and “The Elemen- 
School Curriculum.” 


Virginia Journal of Education 
ccording to a regulation of the State Board 
‘ducation The Virginia Journal of Education 


may be counted in lieu of one of the books re- 
quired to be read. 


STANDARDS OF TEACHING 


Improvement in the general standard of 
teaching in Virginia is one of the most note- 
worthy features of our educational development 
in the last few years. A teacher’s certificate con- 
stitutes a State license, without which it is not 
legal for any applicant to receive a salary from 
school boards. The Department of Education is 
extremely anxious that all applicants to teach 
secure a high grade of certificate in order that 
there may be little question about minimum 
qualifications. It has come to the attention of 
the Department that in a few cases, very un- 
happily, the form of legal certificate has by some 
means or other been modified or changed with- 
out legal sanction. A moment’s reflection will 
show that this is a-very serious infringement 
upon the functions of the State Department of 
Education. All such certificates are by virtue of 
irresponsible change null’and void, and should 
not be countersigned by any division superin- 
tendent. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

3y October 15 it is expected that the pupils 
enrolled in the schools of Virginia will be in- 
spected in accordance with provisions of the 
West law. The effect of this work is cumulative 
and its importance cannot be overestimated. 
Last year a noteworthy advance in physical in- 
spection was made over the record of the previ- 
ous session and it is earnestly hoped that the 
inspections of the present school term will reach 
a new high standard for completeness. The 
cards furnished by the State Board of Health, 
on which the record of inspections is made, 
should be carefully preserved from year to year 
in order that the records may be complete. 


A STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


During 1921-1922 in Virginia over three hun- 
dred standard rural elementary schools received a 
total of almost $100,000 in special appropriations 
from State funds, because these schools had met 
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CJ 


for rural elementary 
Education. 


the standards prescribed 
schools by the State Board of 
Teachers and school patrons of local schools are 
often interested enough to take the initiative in 
standardizing their schools. To meet the re- 
quirements for special State appropriations to 
such schools there are two general requirements : 
(1) as regards the building and equipment, (2) 
as regards instruction. The State Department of 
Education has published a special bulletin on this 
subject which is available on request. 

Briefly summarized, the standards for rural 
elementary schools are: 

(1) ‘That all new schoolrooms shall provide 
for at least thirty-five pupils, giving to each one 
fifteen square feet of floor space and two hun- 
dred cubic feet of air space; (2) that the lighting 
be either from the rear or from the left side and 
be twenty-five per cent of the floor space; (3) 
that the rooms be comfortably heated and prop- 
erly ventilated; (4) that the playground or 
school lot consist of two acres and be kept in 
an attractive condition; (5) that the session be of 
standard length (nine months); and (6) that the 
teachers hold a first-grade certificate or better 


and receive a salary not less than $85 per month. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Virginia Educational Conference will 
again meet in Richmond during Thanksgiving 
Week this year. 


tion, promises interesting 


The program, now in prepara- 
instruction and en- 
tertainment for visiting teachers. Many schools 
throughout the State will be closed to permit 


Ap- 


plication has been made for the usual reduction 


teachers to attend this important event. 
in railroad rates. Announcement of this will be 
made in the papers throughout the State. Further 
information and certificates on which railroad 
tickets at special rates may be purchased may be 
secured from the division superintendents of the 
State. 


various counties and cities of the 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A ONE- 
ROOM SCHOOL 
The librarians and 


States al the recent con fe 


United 
\meri- 


National Edu- 


teachers of the 
rences of the 


\ssociation and the 


JOURNAL 
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cation Association selected by ballot a list of 
good books for a one-room school, comprising 
twenty-five books for children in grades one 
to eight. 

“Little Women” by Louise M. Alcott comes 
first on the list chosen by librarians and first on 
the list chosen by teachers. 

“Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 


following this on both lists were 
Looking Glass” by Lewis Carroll; “Robinson 
Crusoe” by Defoe; “Tom Sawyer” by Mark 
Twain, and “Treasure Island” by Stevenson. 
The other books which appear on the joint 
list are: 
Nicolay. 


Kipling. 


Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Jungle Book. 

Andersen. Fairy Tales. 
Aesop’s Fables. 

Pyle. 


Stevenson. 


Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Arabian Nights. 

Malory. 


Van Loon. 


Boys’ King Arthur. 
Story of Mankind. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


Home Book of Verse 


Wiggin. 
Stevenson, Burton E. 
for Young Folks. 
Christmas Carol. 
Rip Van Winkle. 


Mother Goose. 


Dickens. 
Irving. 
Dodge. Hans Brinker. 

Hagedorn. Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt 
Wonderbook. 

Wild Animals | 
Heidi. 


Hawthorne. 
Seton, Have Known. 


Spyri. 


Three books selected by the teachers but not 
included on the combined list were: 


Riis, The Making of An American. 


Baldwin. lifty Famous Stories. 


Eggleston. Stories of Great Americans. 


Three books selected by librarians and n 


included on the joint list were: 
Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Grimm. Household Stories. 


\Vvss. 


Swiss Family Robinson. 
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No other flag should be 
pisted above the na- 
nal colors except the 
hite triangle and blue 
ross of the church pen- 

t, which is allowed to 

y at the masthead above 

the Stars and Stripes 

; religious services 

; are in progress in a mili- 

é ry chapel or aboard a 

ship of the navy. 


se the flag as a 
th, A Bible may 
it. Nothing else. 





} 














How to Treat the Flag: 


The Rules ir. Brief 


The man who is in uniform salutes in 
military style when the flag goes by, 
but when in civvies the best form is to 
take off the hat and hold it against the 
left shoulder. In draping the colors 
the simplest rule to remember is that 
the Stars and Stripes always claim the 
place of honor, the forefront, the right 
or the highest elevation. Another rule 
is that the colors should never be al- 
lowed to touch the ground or the deck. 
On oY gto Day run the flag to on 
top of the mast; then half-mast it unti 

noon. From noon until sunset let it joey the Aries Sete ot 


fly from the top of the staff. an _ organization, always place the na- 
tional colors at the onlooker’s right 





Don’ts 
Don’t sew the flag onto a sofa pillow. 
Don’t use it as a silk handkerchief. 
Don’t twist it into fantastic designs. 
Don’t use it in any form of advertising. 
Don’t let it drag in the dust in han- 
dling it. 













































































Before you half-mast the When carried with other flags in 
flag, and afterward be- a parade, the colors claim the 
fore you haul it down, place of honor—at the right 
run it to the masthead 


Don’t let the flag lo honor the flag's passing when 
drag in the dust— in civvies hold the hat against 
even at unveilings. the left shoulder. 


Don’t drape the flag (as 
in picture at the left) be- 
low the seats of a plat 
form, or twist it into fan 
tastic designs, Use bunt- 














ing for the trick stuff 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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HEALTH NUMBER 

This issue is designated as a “Health Number”’ 
of the Journal. Teachers all over the State are 
face to face as never before with the problem 
of health instruction and physical inspection of 
children, It is now mandatory upon every teacher 
to inspect all of the children in her school in 
order to ascertain some of the more common 
physical defects and where possible to institute 


corrective measures. The articles on health were 
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obtained with the idea of assisting the teachers in 
meeting the new responsibility. We hope the 
teachers will be able to get help from the facts 
and suggestions contained in this series of dis- 
cussions. 

A few more than one-third of the teachers of 
the State have fulfilled the requirement of the 
West law which demands that every teacher 
shall have taken a prescribed course in Schoo! 
Sanitation and Hygiene by 1925. The next few 
years will see a rush for this course in the 
various summer schools. 

We have come to the point where we now 
look upon a parent or teacher who permits chil- 
dren to go on into adult life with the handicap of 
preventive physical defects as criminal. How 
soon will we come to the point, as Dr. Dewey 
suggests, that we will look upon the teacher who 
fails to make good citizens out of her children 


as equally criminal? 





JOHN DEWEY 

In another section of this issue of The Journal 
we are presenting to the teachers of Virginia one 
of Dr. John Dewey’s latest pronouncements on 
the title of Education As a 
Dr. has come to be recog- 
nized everywhere as the greatest American 
philosopher. He is the modern end of the line 
of educational reformers, which began with 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau, followed by Herbert 
Rein, Owen, and others. The educational 
philosophy of John Dewey has permeated Amer- 
ican education so that all we have in aim and 
ideals and much schoolroom practice nowadays 
are traceable to his teaching. School equip- 
buildings, grounds and furnishings, the 
introduction of subjects into the cur 
riculum, standard tests and measurements, al: 
though the immediate work of Dr. E. L. Thorn: 
dike, are all but the by-products of Dr. Dewey’: 
educational philosophy. 

Read the article if you wish to do 
sound thinking and take a look ahead. 


education under 


Religion. Dewey. 


ment, 
new 


ome 





ATTENDANCE AT COLLEGES 


Recent reports from the colleges and n‘ rma! 
schools in Virginia indicate a slight incre: se " 
enrolment at the opening of the session in Sef 
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The few Junior colleges reporting in- 

a slight falling off in enrolment, but on 

her hand they mention the significant fact 
listinct increase in students of college grade. 
llege officials for the past few years have 
predicting that there would be a decrease 
llege enrolment after the doubling of at- 


nce during and immediately after the 
| \War. It seems that the great impetus 


tion received by the war is to remain a 
inent increment in school progress. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
have proceeded about far enough for some 
) give us a clear-cut statement of the Junior 
School. Here is one by James M. Glass, 
State Department of Pennsylvania. 
Junior High School is the unit of transi- 
1 the public school system. The chief mis- 
of the junior high school to any public 
| system must be the realization of its pur- 
to weld together the units making up that 
The most serious indictment against the 
grades and four years of high school or- 
ition was the abruptness of transition be- 
ee the two. The junior high school will 
infinite harm to the public-school system 
irganization results in the creation of two 
tages of abrupt transition. 
junior high school curriculum must be a 
nt of several Its program of 
s is made up in part of a continuation and 
eview of the elementary school curriculum, a 
re-view of the secondary school curricula plus 
r force which enters into its program of 
from the industrial and commercial fields. 
the difficult mission of the junior high 
to continue a program of studies carried 
h the six years of the elementary school, 
and enlarge this program for the realiza- 
its own purposes, and in turn prepare for 
es types of curricula in the senior high 


forces. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
State 
characteristic 


One of Superintendent 


exclamations 


Eggleston’s 


was “Come. on, 


teachers, let us go to school!” It is interesting 
how prophetic ideas of this sort are so quickly 
realized these days. ‘Twenty years ago the at- 
tendance at summer schools in Virginia could be 
expressed with three figures, and the teaching 
was largely pedagogic and elementary. Now it 
is much more academic and much of it accredited 
toward a degree. 

The enrolment at the various summer schools 
this year was: 


For White Schools: 


University of Virginia_..........._.- 2,498 
| ee ee ree 1,463 
Harrisonburg Normal  ~__-~-----____- 966 
William and Mary College-__---_-__-- 737 
Farmville Normal _----._.----__---__ 773 
Fredericksburg Normal .-..--__------ 435 

i a at 6,872 

For Colored Schools: 

Hampton Institute _..__.__._.-_-._-__- 691 
Va. Normal & Industrial Institute_____ 629 
Se MMI Vuihcdich ts Nesatdncslendhcec anlg to iceshasainddcaceednctassoas 62 
Ea nee AC ee Cm 163 
III poetic las ee cea et 163 
a ne, 150 
i ee 91 

jE a ee ee 1,949 


Making a grand total of 8,821. 





THE NEW SECRETARY TO THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Dr. William T. Sanger, former Editor of The 
Virginia Journal of Education and Executive 
Secretary of the State Teachers Association, now 
holds the important office of Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, He took up the duties 
of that. office September Ist, succeeding Mr. J. N. 





Mischa Elman, World Famous Violinist, Richmond, Thanksgiving Day 


—_— 
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Hillman, now president of Emory and Henry 
College. 

Dr. Sanger takes to the Department of Edu- 
cation a broad and thorough academic training 
secured at a number of leading American uni- 
versities, a rich and successful teaching and ad- 
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ministrative experience, and a wide range of 
acquaintance with educational people in Virginia 
and throughout the United States. The office to 
which he is called is in many other states desig- 
nated as Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Elements in Reading Requiring Drill 
By RACHEL ELIZABETH GREGG 


Reading is the process of translating into ideas 
the visual symbols. In order to facilitate this 
process it is necessary to be able to recognize 
these symbols and know for what they stand. 
While the emphasis in teaching reading must al- 
ways be placed upon the thought, yet it is neces- 
sary to habituate the mechanical elements pres- 
ent in reading. Recent scientific investigations 


have assisted in eliminating unnecessary me- 
chanics and emphasizing those which are im- 
portant. The purpose of all drills in reading 
must be to increase the rate of reading and at 
the same time secure an increasing power of 


comprehension. 


Situations and Drills 

The normal reading lesson in primary grades 
should consist of three divisions: 

First. There should be the study period where 
the principal aim is to master the thought and 
incidentally to overcome the mechanical’ dif- 
ficulties, such as “keeping the place,” recogniz- 
ing new or difficult words, comprehending the 
meaning of the words and phrases, recognizing 
the force of punctuation, of sentences and of 
paragraphs. This lesson should be conducted 
upon a plan similar to the one described on pages 
93 to 98 of O'Brien's “Silent Reading.” Neces- 
sarily this method would have to be adapted to 
meet the grade and ability of children as well 
as the type of subject-matter in the lesson. Les- 
sons for appreciation of poetry or of an ethical 
story should not be used for such a lesson. 

Second. After the study period, there should 
be a brief period for drill with perception cards 
containing new and difficult words and phrases 
in the lesson for the day. These cards should 
be printed upon cardboard. The efficiency of 
the drill will depend upon the concentration of 


the class and the length of time each card is ex- 
posed. In the average drill the card is exposed 
for too long a time which permits random guess- 
ing. This destroys any value which might come 
from the drill. 
should be quick and accurate recognition of 
‘should increase the speed 


The purpose of such a drill 


‘ 


words. Such drills 
in reading 

(a) by training the pupil ‘to see more at a 

glance’ and 

(b) by training him to see the material mor 


quickly”—1. 


The suggestions given by O’Brien for such 
drills would be helpful to all teachers.—2. 

As a means of applying the new words di- 
rectly to the printed page, an excellent plan is 
to have a second drill as follows: Expose a card 
for a second, have the class pronounce the word; 
find the word in a sentence or sentences on ‘ 
given page; call upon different children to read 
the sentences in which it occurs. A premiun 
should be placed upon quick work. 

For the youngest children, such drills should 
be given the motive of a game, sufficiently sin- 
ple in scope to demand concentration upon the 
words and phrases. A suggestion is sufficient to 
form the game. “This is the screen in_ the 
movies. See if you can read the words before 
they disappear from the screen” is sufficient to 
introduce the play element. 

Third. This should be followed by a second 
reading of the selection which should have { 
its purpose the appreciation of the story 01 
thought. Oral reading may be employed as ont 
means of presenting the thought of the lesson 
During the first ind 


ms 
Ui 


_ 


to the teacher and class. 
1. O’Brien 
2. O’Brien 


144, 
143-148 


Reading,” p. 
Reading,” p. 


“Silent 
“Silent 
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ud grades this plan of handling a reading 
m should be followed each day. During the 
part of the third grade the period of pre- 
tion or study should be given at the time 
esson is assigned which should be at the 
of the preceding lesson. The drill with 
eption cards should be given at that time 
again before the material is presented to the 
in a final recitation. 

ientific investigation of the physical ele- 
s entering into reading has shown that re- 
‘ation in rate of reading is due to the number 
tops or pauses which the eye makes in pass- 
over a page. The individual’s knowledge of 
d wholes and the size of the perceptual span 
rmine the number of pauses required in read- 
which in turn determines the rate of reading. 
m these facts the deduction can be made that 
| in reading should aim to increase the quick 
snition of words, of groups of words, and 
These drills increase the perceptual 


he early history of teaching reading shows 
the entire emphasis was first upon the let- 
ind later the sounds of the letters. This de- 
ped the habit of picking out the letters and 
binations of letters instead of recognizing 


rds and groups of words. Such training would 
ntract the perceptual span and would tend to 
bituate many pauses and regressive movements 


' the eye in traveling over a page. 
reading would be retarded, at the same time 
the 


1)1( 


KT) 


The rate 


mind would be absorbed in the details of 


king out the known elements in a word and 
iusing them into a whole rather than in compre- 
hending the meaning of the words and sentences. 
lor these reasons, the textbooks emphasizing 


nies and the long phonetic drills are not used 


io the extent that they were some years ago. At 


ame time it is essential that children should 
the alphabet and that this knowledge 
ld be secured during the first year of school 
However, this study should be made in- 
idently of reading books and reading les- 
Frequently the alphabet is presented 
igh drawing lessons. Have an alphabet book 
somewhat like the old nursery books. The 
s are cut by pattern and pasted on each 
A simple illustration representing a word 
ning with the letter is drawn and the word 


written under the picture. Another device is to 
make small dictionaries containing the words the 
children know. These words should be arranged 
alphabetically. Another device is to have cards 
with the small and capital letters printed upon 
them placed around the room on the blackboard 
ledge or over the blackboard. Between recita- 
tions, just after assembling from recess and at 
other odd moments, the teacher can have the 
children name the letters as she points to them. 
Various devices can be developed which will add 
zest to the drill. This should be continued until 
each child knows the letters in their order and 
also knows them wherever they are seen. 
Phonics and phonetics are mechanical aids for 
attacking new words. After the individual has 
acquired a good reading vocabulary and reading 
habits the need for this information ceases, 
Therefore, if phonic drills are given, it should be 
during the latter part of the first and the whole 
of the second grades. Too frequently the phonic 
drills have not assisted the pupil in attacking 
new words. Too many of these drills are for 
‘ar training; too many are connected with long 
columns of words; too few are connected with 
As a result the child learns 
to select the sounds in isolated words but does 
not apply this knowledge to words which are 
met in reading. Most of the phonic drills should 
be given in connection with printed or written 
semtences, preferably the former. 


words in sentences. 


Inasmuch as 
the reading lesson described above does not per- 
mit an exclusive phonic drill, a special lesson 
should be given for this work. Such a lesson 
should concern itself with the strictly mechanical 
phases of reading, such as holding the book cor- 
rectly, the significance of punctuation, mastering 
new words phonetically, and acquiring speed in 
reading. In such a lesson each child should be 
forced to use his knowledge of phonics gained in 
other drills in attacking and mastering new 
words. Such a lesson should not occur before 


the latter part of the first year. It would not 


be advisable to have more than one lesson of this 
type a day and these should gradually be dis- 
continued as the pupils grow in power to read. 

Some teachers have used the device of intro- 
ducing the new phonetic element through a 
rhyme which was appropriate to the season. 
The children enjoyed the rhyme; they enjoyed 
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deciphering the new word. Such drills not only 
furnish an appropriate setting for the words to 
be but illustrate the 


method of using the phonetic knowledge in read- 


developed phonetically 
ing new material. 

In all of this work the teacher should keep 
before her that the mastery of the mechanics of 
reading is not.an end in itself but only a means 
for realizing the great purpose of the elementary 
school, which is to give the boys and girls of 
this country the power to read extensively, selec- 


tively, and with understanding. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION, THE TEACHER 
AND THE STATE BOARD 
OF HEALTH 


(Continued from page 60) 
ignorant one. Let the teacher study and know 
the children under her charge and by observa- 
tion and practice extend her ability to discover 
1, 
Cn). 


the 


Nearsight can easily be dis- 


Card. 


defects in t 
by 


equally easy to find, bad teeth 


covered Snellen Deafness is 
why any fool 
can tell a decayed tooth when he sees it, anyone 
knows how to appraise the results of a weighing 
and measuring test, mouth-breathing is as ob- 
vious almost as a cough or a sneeze. 

It only remains for the teacher to devote a 
portion of her time to discovering and record- 
ing these things, and all the other days will be 
lightened by a knowledge and an appreciation of 
her problem and an interest in the child that can 
be gained in no other way. The State Board 
of Health is prepared to help impart a knowl- 
edge of how to do the inspection and will aid 
in every way possible to see that correction of 
the defects found, follows. The Virginia Board 
of Health Correspondence Course averages 600 
all year round. 


The School Environment 

So much for the physical inspection of the 
child. What about the schoolhouse and sur- 
roundings? There are two things only that I 
wish to stress in this connection. These are the 
water supply and the disposal of human waste 
material. ‘Typhoid fever, dysentery, hookworm 
and other intestinal parasites, summer diarrhoea 
now peculiarly country 


and infantile paralysis 


EDUCATION 


diseases, altogether dependent for their 


spread upon the careless manner in which these 


are 


two matters are looked after. 

If the school child is not sufficiently impressed 
by example as well as precept with the import 
ance of care in these two particulars, his neglect 
in after years of the fundamentals of sanitation 
will tend to keep the present unsatisfactory, 
rural conditions alive and the death toll from the 
filth-borne diseases will continue to be a reproach 


to our leadership. 


Water Supply Source 


Water is an absolute essential, and the school 
water supply should be especially safeguarded. 
It should be pure both at its source, whether 
well or spring, and at the receptacle, whether 
reservoir, cooler or bucket, from which the pupil 
receives it. Town and city water supplies are 
looked after by the engineering division of the 
State Board of Health, but private supplies 
furnished to the schools in the country districts 
should be made a matter of investigation by the 


teacher. Because water flows from a tap is no 


insurance as to PUrity. 


Its source may be an 
spring. No uncovered 
It does, however, 


unprotected stream or 
pulley bucket well is safe. 
furnish a convenient method of washing the 
hands, since the hands of the individual who 
draws the water are always cleaner after the 
process, but as a source of drinking watcr it 
must be tabooed. Where can this taboo be bet- 
ter laid than in the school and by the teacher’ 


The hands of the schoolboy will not need 
much soap, 


While the school well is open and has a wet rop 


A water-tight well cover and a pump lightly 
fitted into it is essential to clean well water. 

The spring under the hill may be subjec: t 
the washings from a filthy hillside, the pat! t 
the spring soiled by the trackings of count ess 
dirty feet often is a groove down which ai 
water pours into the spring. The school sp ing 
should be a spout spring if it can be so «01 
structed. It should always be protected by 3 
wall above or at least by a horseshoe sh: ped 
trench to lead flood water away from the b 
It goes without saying that no spring shoul 
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ed whose watershed is subject to gross animal 


lution. 
Water Delivery 


he method by which water is conveyed to the 
ol building and is delivered to the pupils is 
| of paramount importance. A good water 
rce may be of no avail if a careless water 
rier pollutes the water with his hands before 
ing it in the cooler or drinking fountain. 
intelligent disciplined water boy is necessary 
re adequate janitor service is not to be had 
in most country schools. An_ instructed 
tor is equally necessary where janitor service 
ivailable. A bubbling fountain presupposes 
, copious and convenient water supply, as much 

er necessarily runs to waste. A bubbler, un- 

of a highly approved type, should not be in- 


stalled, for many now on the market are germ 


Before in- 
stalling a bubbler, approval of the type by the 
State Board of Health should be secured. A 
porcelain lined cooler and the use of individual 
nking cups is usually the most feasible type 
ervice in the one-room school and if proper 
instruction and discipline is observed the method 
satisfactory. It is practically impossible under 
chool conditions to deliver safe water from an 
pen bucket. 


stributors rather than safeguards. 


Sewage Disposal 

The proper disposal of human wastes at the 
school is of paramount public health importance 
not only for the protective effect upon the pupils, 
but by reason of the educational value to the 
children from homes where the primitive 
methods of the pioneer still prevail. These in 
© remote country districts still constitute the 
majority. The regulations of the State Board 
of tlealth and of the Department of Public In- 
struction require that there be two sanitary 
gilets at each public school. It should be the 
teacher’s care to see that the trustees are 
iptly and if necessary repeatedly informed 
of any failure to observe these regulations. 
Where no attention is paid to the matter the 
State Board of Health’s aid should be invoked. 
\ monitor system among the older boys should 
be ‘ustituted making the more dependable ones 
‘es; onsible for the observance of cleanliness and 
ition in connection with the school toilets. 


Standards 


The teacher lives a great part of his life in 
the schoolroom and he is to a large extent master 
of his environment. After occupying this room 
during his waking hours for several months it 
inevitably reflects his personal tastes and 
aesthetic standards. Are you willing to be 
judged by your schoolroom? 

The child needs the object lesson that a re- 
fined atmosphere gives. If his eyes rest on noth- 
ing at the school better or more uplifting than 
is found at the humblest home, the greatest 
teaching opportunity has been missed. If lower 
standards of living are found there than the 
best homes exhibit, children in attendance from 
such homes will be gradually robbed of their 
most valuable possession. 





THE RESULTS OF EDUCATION 


The Educator Journal, of Indianapolis, is re- 
sponsible for the following : 

Of the total school enrolment of the United 
States 91.41 per cent is-in elementary schools, 
6.82 per cent in high schools, and 1.77 per cent 
in higher institutions. 

Of the 10,000 persons in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, 39 had no schooling, 1,003 had common 
school training, 1,545 attended high school, and 
more than 6,000 were college graduates, or at- 
tended college. 

Less than 1 per cent of the American men, 
past and present, are college graduates. Yet 
55 per cent of the Presidents of the United 
States came out of that number, 36 per cent of 
the members of Congress, 47 per cent of the 
Speakers of the House, 54 per cent of the Vice- 
Presidents, 62 per cent of the Secretaries of 
State, 69 per cent of the Supreme Court Judges. 

Out of 5,000,000 American men with no 
schooling, 31 have atained distinction according 
to Who’s Who. 

Out of 33,000,000 with elementary school 
training, 808 have attained distinction. 

Out of 2,000,000 with high school training 
1,245 have attained distinction. 

But with only 1,000,000 with a college educa- 
tion, 6,000 have attained distinction.—Journal of 
Education. 
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EDUCATION AS A RELIGION 
(Continued from page 56) 


practice the ends aimed at are not generic and 
human ; they are immediate and technical or spe- 
cialized, namely, the acquiring of some form of 


skill and 


end is to acquire mastery of fractions or of a 


item of knowledge. The controlling 


Latin declension or ability to bound the State of 


ePive an acceptable account of 


Tennessee or 
Magna Charta or manage tools so as to make 
> ° 


a mortise and tenon joint Che assumption, of 


course, is that by pursuit of these various specific 
aims the general end of culture or discipline or 
good citizenship or whatever is furthered. And 
here is where the element of deception comes in. 
Until we have a definite knowledge of just how 
results in terms of human disposition and quality 
are achieved, till we can analyze the formation 
of human disposition into definite factors con- 
nected with definite antecedents, our belief in a 
working connection between this and that study, 
this and that method, and our desired end is at 
best a pious aspiration. In consequence, the 
educator who talks about culture usually means 
as a matter of fact simply that Latin or Greek 
large place among school 


should occupy a 


studies, while the one who dwells upon the 


desirability of mental and discipline 


usually means in fact that he leans strongly 


power 


toward grammar and mathematics and formal 
studies, and the adherent of good citizenship or 
social service notifies us that he is in favor of 
the introduction of studies which have recently 
found their way into the program, civics perhaps 
or bookkeeping or manual training. 

[ see no ground for criticizing those who 
regard education religiously. There have been 
many worse objects of faith and hope than the 
ideal possibilities of the development of human 


nature, and more harmful rites and cults than 
those which constitute a school S\ stem. Only if 
all faith that outruns sight is contemptible can 
education as an object of religious faith be con- 
temned Chis particul form of faith testifies 


to a generous conception of human nature and 


to a deep belief in tl 


ie possibilities of human 


achievement in spite of all its past failures and 


Possibly all such faith involves credulity. 


But this particular credulity is not without its 
nobility. A faith becomes insincere and credulity 
injurious only when aspiration and credence are 
converted into dogmatic assertion ; only when the 
importance of their objects is made the ground 
of asserting that we already have at hand the 
adequate means of attaining them, thereby at- 
taining salvation. Worship of education as a 
symbol of unattained possibilities of realization 
of humanity is one thing; our obstinate devo- 
tion to existing forms—to our existing schools 
and their studies and methods of instruction and 
administration or to suggested specific programs 
of improvement—as if they embodied the object 
of worship—is quite another thing. 

The first act evoked by a genuine faith in 
education is a conviction of sin and act of repent- 
ance as to the institutions and methods which 
we now call educational. This act must apply 
not to this and that, here and there, but to the 
idea which runs through all of it. It is no par- 
ticular set of educators that is called to repent- 
For everywhere there is the same absence 
of insight into the means by which our professed 


ance. 


ends are to be realized, in consequence of which 


those ends remain nominal and _ sentimental. 
However much or little other religions may con- 
flict with science, here we have a religion which 
can realize itself only through science: only, 
that is, through ways of understanding human 
nature in its concrete actuality and of discover- 
ing how its various factors are modified by inter- 
action with the variety of conditions under which 
they operate. Without science this religion is 
bound to become formal, hypocritical and, in the 
end, a mass of dogmas called pedagogy and a 


mass of ritualistic exercises called school admin- 


- 


istration. Education may be a religion withou 
being a superstition, and it may be a superstition 
when it is not even a religion but only an occuy 
tion of alleged hard-headed practical people.— 
(Reprinted from The New Republic, Septem! 
13, 1922.) 


BOOK PRINTING 


High Quality, Accurate Work 
Ask for Quotations 
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The Virginia Society of History Teachers 


rginia Society of History Teachers was or- 
to bring together those who are teaching his- 


We 


meet in 


pd) See Oe 


government who are teaching these 


know 
There 


order to 
probl ms. 


ts need to each other 


discuss 


our 


a 


should be co 
i in improving the teaching of history and in 
others The Society 
ll those who are teaching history and who 


interested in our work. 


Co-C )perative Edueation 


have not joined with us in the past to come to th 


meetings which take place Thanksgiving in conne: 
tion with the Virginia Educational Conference (it is 
the 


organization). 


and 
the 


Conference, but a distinct 
We you to 
Society and help to make the meetings a success 


RICHARD L. MORTON, 


President, Virginia Society of History Teachers 


not a section of 


separate want join 


Association of Virginia 


Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, President 
Geo. W. Guy, Executive Secretary 


HOW THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AIDS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 

re is no factor so vital to community develop- 
health. 
Community 


is public Each Community League and 
committe 


month of 


League has a 


apart at 


on 
the 
the 
health in the 
the child’s 
and community are unwholesome and insanitary. 


which sets least one 


this particular phase of work. It does 
little talk 


conditions obtaining in 


very good to about 


when the 
year 445 Leagues reported some definite form of 
1 work including assistance in the various clinics 
ecuring health officers and nurses for a number 
inties. The Junior Leagues have been very ener- 
in co-operating with the adult members of the 
unity in having healthful towns. They have been 
“Get the Fly” and “Kill the 
The health campaign in 
Miss demonstration 
in which the Leagues participated resulted in 


in “Clean-up, 


campaigns. Henrico 


conducted by Slocum, 

mprovements. 

5 Ith is a project that takes in the entire com- 

‘ and it is only by enlisting the support and co- 
on of everyone that the standards can be raised. 


owing 


are some of the leading health projects 


d by the Leagues this year: (Taken from re- 


sent in by the Leagues.) 


stallation of drinking fountains, bubbler foun- 


tains and cooler. 


an-up week observed. 


sisting in establishing medical, dental, tonsil, 


idenoid and tuberculosis clinics. 


itributing toward salary of health officer, nurse 
full-time sanitary inspector. 


rchasing medicine cabinets and medical 


: r 


ies for first aid. 


sup- 


i sisting in the purchase of moving picture ma- 
hines and health slides. 
-operating in the sale of Christmas seals and 
= utting up 576 posters, 9’ x 21’, for the Virginia 


Tuberculosis Association. 





Equipping lunch room and serving hot lunches. 

Making special provision for anemic and underfed 
children. 

Purchasing scales for schools so that weight of 
children may be checked. 

Over 100,000 pieces of health literature distributed 
among the Leagues. 

February number of the Community | 
devoted to health. 


News 


ague 

The Co-operative Education Association has worked 
out with the State Board of Health a 
plan of co-operation which the Community Leagues 


very definite 


and Junior Leagues are endeavoring to follow: 
Sanitation : 


1. Fill out score-card furnished by State Board of 


Health to see how school stands in relation 


to sanitation. 


2. Installation of sanitary toilets. 

3. Putting ventilation boards in every window 

4. Installation of receptacles for waste paper, in 
doors and out. 

5. Installation of bubbler fountain, bubbler cooler 


or individual cups. 


Health of Child: 


1. Putting in dental clinics. 
2. Putting in adenoid and tonsil clinics. 
3. Conducting “Fly Campaign.” 
4. Conducting “Clean-up Campaign.” 
5. Condueting “Rat Campaign.” 

There has never been a time when the work of th 
health committee 


the 


was more necessary and more de 


sired by public. This is a day of preventive di 
sease and this is the task of the layman rather than 
the physician. The health committee may save thou 
sands of dollars in your community annually by dis 
charging faithfully their duties, working in close co 
operation with the State Board of Health and the local 


health 


authorities. 
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Educational News and Comments 


During the summer quarter at the University of Vir- 


ginia, under the direction of Dr. Wilson Gee, his 
graduate class made a social and economic survey of 
Albemarle county. It is to be published in Bulletin 
form by the University. This is the way to teach the 


technic of making a survey 


Hope Was 
of South Carolina in the recent 


James H. nominated for the position of 
State Superintendent 

primary over John E. Swearingen, who has held this 
position for about twenty years 


Other cducational journals are suggesting in the 
September issue that the urgent need of the hour is to 
inculcate in the youth a wholesome respect for law and 
order. Will we have to wait for the next generation 
for this respect ? 

Mr. M. B. Dickinson was elected to the position of 
supervising principal of the Fredericksburg schools last 
summer \ few days ago at a meeting of the State 
Board of Education he was elected Division Superin- 
tendent for the city of Fredericksburg 


Mrs. Harvey Clarke, of Richmond, a sister of former 
\ttorney-General John Garland Pollard, was elected by 
ducation to membership on the 
Pendleton. 


ppointed on this Board. 


ca 


the State Board of E 
State Library Board to succeed Edmund 
She iS the rirst W man, t » be 


Mr. Stuart C. Cottrell was appointed Division Super 
tendent of Schools for Goochland county at a recent 
meeting of the State Board of Education 


during the summer was 
appointed acting superintendent of schools for Wil 


liamsburg, was approved by the State Board at its 
regular meeting in September He succeeds Professor 


A 


resigni¢ d. 


Professor M. | ‘ 


Buchanan county for eight years, 


Combs, Superintendent of Schools in 
1 Was appointed to a 
position in the State Department as assistant high 


school supervisor. He is an A. M 


versity and has specialized in secondary education. 


of Chicago Uni- 


Castle Hill Academy, preparatory military school 


at Lexington, Va., was totally destt ryed by fire on 
September 19—the day it was to open 

Mrs. Kerr Morehead Harris is the first woman in 
Virginia to | ppointed to a judicial position. She has 


been made Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 


Court of Danville. She enters upon her duties in 


October. 


President Faunce, of Brown University, said at the 
opening of that institution of learning the other day 
that the privilege of college attendance should be re- 
stricted to those able to profit by it. “The trouble is 
not so much that too many are going to college as that 
too often the wrong kind of men are going,” he said 
Couple this with the fact that each of our colleges and 
State universities are sending home at the end of two 
or three months hundreds of students who fail to pass 
the first-term work—we catch the significance of Presi 
dent Faunce’s remark. 


The division superintendents of Frederick, Page, 
Clarke, Warren, Rockingham, Augusta, 
Loudoun, Fauquier and Rappahannock have formed an 


Shenandoah, 


organization in order to co-operate more fully in ad 
ministering the schools of that section of the State 

Superintendent Leslie D. Kline, of Frederick and 
Clarke, and Superintendent Smith, of Fauquier, are 
president and secretary, respectively, of the organiza- 
tion. They have held several meetings, the first being 
held in July at the University of Virginia; another was 
held August 27th. 

The conditions in these counties are practically thi 
same and the group propose to co-operate (1) in estab- 
lishing a uniform salary scale, (2) no jockeying f 
teachers, (3) uniform methods of accounting, (4) a 
a strict execution of the new county unit plan and the 
This is an example for 
other sections of the State to follow. Co-operation is 
a good thing when it leads to higher standards ot 


compulsory education law. 


efficic ncy. 
Roanoke, 


bond 


Va.. has passed a million dollar sch 
With this twenty-four additional 


] 


rooms have been added to three elementary schools, 


issue. fund 

one eleven-room elementary building is being erec 

and one twenty-room junior high and one fifty-r: 

senior high are under process of planning. The Roin- 

oke School Board has for the first time a lady mem er 
Mrs. Fleming R. Hurt. 


That a healthy, happy teacher is the first necessit 
health to children 


1 


the teaching of was the get 
opinion expressed at the conference called by the U1 
States Bureau of Education and the Child Health 
ganization of America to discuss health education 
the preparation of teachers. This conference was 
at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., from June 26th to July 


B. Hall, of the Danville High S« 


Besides 


Principal S. 
has a corps of twenty-three teachers. 


+ 


home economics and two commerlial teachers wh 

















lly prepared for their work, eighteen academic 
hold degrees from standard colleges, nine of 
pursued graduate study at the following in- 

of learning: Columbia University, University 
inia, University of Glasgow, Scotland, Wash- 
and Lee University, William and Mary College 
University of Madrid, Spain. Three of the 
the master’s degree, and four of the nine are 

rs of Phi Beta Kappa, and one a member of 
lta Kappa. From these facts one can safely 
: the type of teaching done in the Danville High 


5 
EI 
é 
3 
; 


Pane 


2 RAY 


lve years ago the city of Charlottesville spent 
} to operate its schools. This year they set aside 
et of $90,000 for maintenance of its school 

l'welve years ago there were some twenty-odd 
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Charlottes- 
ville has not increased its population very much in 
that period. 


teachers; this year there are sixty teachers. 


This is typical of the educational progress 

in every section of the State and country. 

Here is an interesting program of expansion the 
city of Newport News is now entering upon: 

1. New high school building of forty-two rooms, with 
shops, auditorium, gymnasium, lunch room at an 
estimated cost of $400,000. 

2. A new eighteen-room building for the negro schools 
with one auditorium and costing $125,000. 

3. An eight-room annex with auditorium at one of 
the elementary schools. The estimated cost being 

$75,000. 


Bids for those improvements were opened October 3. 


Book Reviews 


y Herps by John W. Wayland. 
is a helpful manual, paper cover, to go with 
thor’s text, “History of Virginia for Boys and 
lt contains a list of questions for each chapter 
; xt, a table of important dates, and suggestions 
celebration of holidays. Copies of the manual 
had from The Virginia Teacher or the author, 
onburg, Va. 


MASTERY OF FRENCH, Book I, by G. P. Fougeray. 
quois Publishing Co., New York. pp. 393. 
text in follows the direct 
The volume contains 
es for drill in pronunciation, conversation 


ext rcises. 


beginning French 
| of teaching this language. 

and 
It has a splendidly arranged and 
ocabulary. The author has anticipated all the 
with 
The text is planned for use in the 


lifficult problems connected learning the 
language. 





‘ 
hools. 


POR PEREz EscricH. 
Ruth 


a reading text for classes in Spanish 


Edited by Medora Loomis 
The American Book Co. 
Suit- 


y and Jahret. 


r second-year high school course or for the 


r in college. 


NCE ETERNELLE, by Meras. American Book 
mpany. pp. 313. 
unique as a reader for classes in French. 


ains letters, stortes, poems, newspaper articles, 
ls, communiques and orders of the day which 

soul of France. The book is for intermediate 
need tsduents. It contains adequate notes and 
ary. 


NSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States, ITs SouRcES 
y » Its Appiication, by Thomas James Norton. 
ttle, Brown & 


is a timely book, in the midst of a new interest 


Co. 


It will appeal equally to 


s of ! study of government. 





and new voters of both sexes. 


Lawyers and statesmen will find it a valuable refer- 


students, teachers 
ence work. 

It presents the Constitution clause by clause printed 
in bold-face type. Then follows a discussion of the 
origin of the leading provisions and applications illus- 
trated by brief descriptions of the great cases which 


have arisen. The book in reality is a constitutional 

history of the United States. Teachers of history and 

civics will find it of incalculable value. It is fresh 

from the press. 

ORGANIZING AND TEACHING A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL, 
by U. G. Hoffman, State Supervisor of Rural 


Schools. 


This is a bulletin issued by the State Department of 


Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, containing 
suggestions as to how to teach in a one-room rural 
school. There are 31 pages of printed matter. It con- 


tains no set of devices, nor tricks in teaching, but it 
bubbles over with plain yet fundamental suggestions. 
Here are some of the more significant topics discussed : 

What is the pupil expected to do? 

What is the teacher expected to do? 

The evils of constant recitation hearing. 

Daily class recitation not necessary. 

Advantages of directed study. 

Daily program of individual instruction and directed 
study in a one-room school. 

Classification of pupils 

The study period. 

Discussion period. 

Suggestions for teaching reading (by grades). 

This is one of the most helpful and significant con- 
tributions the editor has seen on the problems of teach- 
ing in a one-room school. 

Here is a sample of its simplicity and suggestiveness: 


“The teacher is to teach the pupil. Teaching is helping 
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another to learn. The teacher is employed to help the 
pupil to learn. The pupil's effort to learn is an essential. 
The teacher’s effort may be a non-essential. Learning 
can go on without teaching. But teaching greatly as- 
sists learning. The good school then is one in which 
pupils apply their minds to learning and the teacher 
gives them all the help, and only such help, as they need. 
It is chiefly what is done at the study time that deter- 
mines the excellence of the school. It is then that 
the pupils need help. It is then that the teacher can be 
of greatest service to them.” 

The bulletin is a veritabl philosophy of pedagogy 
for the rural teacher as well as for the city teacher. 
It deserves a wider distribution than the limits of a 


single State. 


MANUAL For SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, by Frederick A. 
Welch. Published by the Welch Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago 

Some of the most helpful books are of small com- 
pass and brief. Here is a little volume chock full of 
helpful suggestions for the school superintendent on the 
topics: 

Employment and assignment of teachers. 

Material equipment 

Building a course of study. 

Organization of the school 

Classroom organization. 

Problem of supervision 

Social center activities 

Putting over the building campaign. 

The teacher and her work 

The Board of Educat 


These are all live problems for the superintendent to- 


day. He needs to know how best to attack them. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT RESULTS OF LIFE 
AND HEALTH CONSERVATION 


In some lines of work it requires long periods 
of time and patient effort to realize tangible re- 
sults, but when they do appear the results are 
all the more convincing. 

The oldest man buried in the Bruton Parish 
Church yard at Williamsburg died at the age of 
34. This was Peyton Randolph. According to 
the inscriptions on the stones there the average 
age at which people died in those times was 34. 

According to recent statistics given out in 
London there are today 600,000 people 70 years 
old and over in Great Britain; 200,000 are 85 
and over. In the United States we are told 
that there are 3,000 people who have passed the 


age of 100. The span of life is lengthening 


and it must be attributed to the advancement 





of sanitary science and the science and prac- 
tice of dietetics. With these facts in mind who 
will not take heart in connection with all the 
conscious effoit and agencies now in progress 
for the conservation of the health of the school 


children in Virginia? 





TEACHERS WANTED—$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the entire country fnousands of 
permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $180); 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K-258, Rochester, N. Y., for scheduie showing Fail examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions open and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


SEWING, DRAWING, 
Busy Work ALPHABET CARDS, ETC. 
E. . PLAYS, DRILLS, 
ntertainments pIALocuEs, ETC. 
. GLOBES, MAPS, 
School Supplies ERASERS, ETC. 
CATALOGUE Sent Free to Teachers 


A. J. FOUCH CO. -:- WARREN, PA. 














| MISCHA ELMAN 
| World Famous Violinist 








RICHMOND, THANKSGIVING DAY, 
NOVEMBER 30. 
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The Ideal Ed.:tion for Student’s Use 


The New Hudson 


classroom use. 
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Shakespeare 


This edition is a delight to the eye and the hand and is of such 


mechanical excellence that the volumes will stand the constant strain of 


Especially valuable are the notes and critical material which now 
comprises analyses of dramatic construction by act and scene of each 


play and historical discussions of plot source. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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~ DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades and Junior High Schools 


The 
LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 


s Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


Klementary Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
ud Cookery, and the Care of the House 
More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Project Method 





blished in 1921. Mailing Price, $1.40. 





Adopted as the basal text for INDIANA, 

NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, NORTH CARO- 

LINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, and WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street 623 S. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 

















SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH 


LESSONS 


WoHLFARTH-MAHONEY 


ESIGNED to teach _ inductively 

those things that grammar grade 
pupils must know and _ consciously 
apply and develop those habits that 
must function automatically and _ in- 
variably. 


The lessons are aimed directly at the 
pupil and lead him to become inde- 
pendent and self-reliant in grappling 
with language problems. 


Three textbooks for grades three to 
eight and a Teacher’s Supplement. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy 





A $15.00 course in drawing for $2.00 
LD) ving Made Easy, 
I 35 less 18 of 
\ 2 1 ill for the 
] OO 
] M I is designed especially 
the fundamental principles 
| h drawing. Its chapters o1 
as outlines for beginners 
g ade, principles of composition, 
fore ning r ind emotion, action drawing, 
nd animals, drawing from 
nature, g et for , pen and ink drawing, water 
l lay modeling, paper cutting and 
fold 1 her ilar bie Drawing Made 
Easy contair more than 1000 illustrations. 
A its rt € my Dr iwing Made Easy teaches the 
It If you want to learn how 
to draw, or if your 1 help in teaching others how to 
draw, yot ill find Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is 
j t 1 remember the price is but $2.00 
| ( money back basis—that is, if 
you are not satisfied, your money will be refunded if 
the I 1 4 nptly 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 South Wabash Ave. $3 CHICAGO 


| 

















Zenith Motion Picture Machine 


& 





" 


ree ge 
oor 4 
id) 













AFE 
IMPLE 


OUND 
S URE 


Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Write for Catalog and 
Information to 
EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 
110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 




















What a Boy Did 


ir-¢ ld 


teen- ye Martin Jf. Dupraw was not 
graduated from the New York High School of Commerce 
until January, 1922, he has already placed his name 
in the thand hall of fame 
I the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
S 1 Conte held in New London, Connecticut, on 
\ j g Dupraw completely outdistanced many 
of nd more experienced opponents and 
amazed dg arrying away with him three 
ny. 8S. 1 peed rtificates. 
These ff | rt ates testified that Dupraw had 
t nd for fteen minutes—three separate 
ve nute takes at 150, 175 and 200 words a minute 
1 literary matter, and that he had transcribed 
the typewriter with an accuracy of 98.3 
per cent; in fact, on the 150 word-a-minute take—750 
rds—] le but four errors, which meant an ac- 
C f pe eT 
N 21 speed of 200 words a minute on 
di er required years of study and 
pr Dupraw gained lap on the older 
I ssion by learning a system that 
1 1 it s longhand training from the 
t 
| tart v him the ¢ uragenmient and 
= 1s s ¢ 
] S r Mr. Dupraw expects to enter college, 
\ hav decided advantage over many of 
tes in being able to write down verbatim 
t ecture f his professors that others will be obliged 
} mbrous longhand 
How Shorthand Opens the Door to Opportunity” is 


told in a free booklet published by 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
OF NEW YORE 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceabl- 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Cc. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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i The name that means success in your history teaching. 
WORLD HISTORY 
i The brilliant and comprehensive one-year course. 


| EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The two-year course, organized and presented in the distinctive Webster manner. 
Pitched just right for the beginning years of the high school. 


a} A Webster Book for Every Course 








231-245 West 39th Street New York City 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
| 























JUST PUBLISHED 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER 


By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of English in Teachers College, and Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, Professor of English in Columbia University, assisted by Fannie 
Wyche Dunn and Mildred lone Batchelder. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS: 


Interesting content: a collection of rhymes, tales, and fables, both familiar and 
new, beginning with the Three Bears and Mother Goose, and including Stevenson's 
erses with fairy tales Hindu, Russian, English, and Norse. 


Attractive illustrations: the drawings in color by the Petershams are most humor- 
us and delightful additions to the text. 


Pedagogical merit: a glance at the Word List in the last pages of each volume 
hows what easy and sure progress these Readers help young students to make. 


j A Teacher’s Manual to accompany each book is in preparation. 


ORDER NOW FOR YOUR CLASSES FROM 


Co. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 
1. For Teachers in Primary Grades 
2. For Teachers in Grammar Grades 
3. For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 
4. For Teachers in Home Economics 
5. For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 
1. For Teachers in Business Subjects 


2. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 


3. For Teachers in Music Supervision 
4. For Teachers in Physical Education 
The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-vYear course, 
Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 
two-year College Courses may complete the de- 
gree course in two years 
Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 
Separate Summer Schoo! Catalog. New Open 
Air Amphitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 





HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Harrisonburg 
Virginia 





eed 


Prepared, by the best modern stand- 
ards, for the professional training of 


teachers. 


Organized on a quarterly basis. 


| 


Registration now in progress for sec- 
ond quarter beginning January 3, 1923. 





Summer quarter 1923 may be substi- 
tuted for fall quarter now in session. 





For further information apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE 


President 























RADFORD 
STATE NORMAL 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 


Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, 
fire proof buildings. 

Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 

Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. H-me 
Economics, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special 
subjects. 

Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 


John Preston McConnell 


President 
East Radford, Virginia 


Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 





An institution combining _ technical 
training with military training and dis- L- 


cipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 
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VIRGINIA | 

ENGRAVING CO., Inc. Bi 
Photo Engravers — | 

RICHMOND, VA. | ' 

| VIL 


Special Rates on Work 


for Annuals 
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Keeping Well More Vital Than Getting Well” 


The College of LIPPINCOTT'S | 
HEALTH SERIES 


_ William and Mary LTH 
For Men and Women | —_- 


ene ae Through the Day the Mother Goose 
75e 


— 


== 


ls supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 
year, 


If you are interested in regular COL- 


LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 


For second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young ehildren the 
most important principles of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 
JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little Folks................. 68e 
For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching children the most 
important truths of hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent resuits as basic text in Hygiene and 
Physiology and as supplementary reader. 


HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health. 
(Brand-new series of three books for grades IV toVIII inclusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in the World—A Basic 
Text on the Mechanies and Hygiene of the Body.......... 80c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in Home Hygiene . 88c 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in Vocational and Com- 
munity Hygiene. 

Every chapter ends with Things to Do, Things to Remem- 
ber, and Things to Think About. 

BROADHURST—Home and Community Hygiene....... $2.50 
(For High School, Home Economic Classes and the individual). 
A text book of personal and public health presenting a verit- 
able mine of information. Fills a long-felt need. 

Liberal terms of Introduction 
Write for samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
| ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
| Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
| tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
| particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


H. L. Brinces, 
Registrar 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 
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° ° — oe HAR ILLE 
University of Virginia, \ircinia 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


| The following Departments of study are represented: 
ti I—THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undergradmates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
yi se pin leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 


» | 
|| IL—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
| 








; cient 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
— = | &Ul—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
[V.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
| The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include two years of college 
work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
| \V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 


. advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
V1—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VIL—SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo] administrators. 
rUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
—#® | and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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Columbia 
Records 


for 
Every 
School 


almost every school subject. 


TYPE D-2 GRAFONOLA 
WITH PUSHMOBILE AND 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
HERE are Columbia Records for use with 
Only a few are 





listed here, but descriptive literature and complete lists will be sent free 


upon request. 
Folk Dances 


Bluff King Hal. (English) Prince’s Band. ) 4-3038 


Shoemaker’s Dance. (Danish) Prince’s Band. | — 


Goddesses. (English Country Dance) 

Prince’s Band. { — 

Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance) { 7Se 
Prince’s Band. 


Nature Study 


Bird Calls—An Evening in Birdland. 
Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies. 
Wild Animal Calls—Death of the Old Lion. Seton, ) A-3131 


Wild Animal Calls—The Hunting Wolves. Seton. f —" 


Indian Music 


Avis, | A-3139 
10-inch 
Avis.) 75¢ 


War Song. Os-ke-non-ton ) A-3092 
-10-inch 
Every Day Song. Os-ke-non-ton ) 75¢ 
Singing Games 
Looby-Loo. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow. (c) Vocal; 

(d) Orchestra A-3148 
London Bridge. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra — 
Round and Round the Village. (c) Vocal; (d) 

Orchestra 
Did You Ever See a Lassie. (a) Vocal with 

Orchestra ; | 

A-3149 
Round Game. (b) Vocal with Orchestra 10-inch 
Mulberry Bush. (a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra ( 75c 
Ten Little Indians. (c) Vocal with Orchestra 
Appreciation 
Dance in the Cottage and The Witches’ Ride, 
from “Hansel and Gretel.’’ Columbia Orchestre. \ A-7575 


Dream Music. Waltz. Finale. From “Hansel and(‘3;35° 
Gretel.” Columbia Orchestra. 


Coppelia—Entracte et Valse. Prince’s Orchestra. | A-7547 


Sylvia—Valse Lente and Pizzicati j — 
Chinese Lullaby. Columbia Orchestra. ) A-3150 
- 10-inch 


-Chacone. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 


Educational Department - 
1819 Broadway 


Columbia Orchestra. | 75c 


New York 











Physical Drill 


Drill Music.—Set 1. (Clarke) ) A-3073 
5 ‘ - 10-inch 
Drill Music.—Set 2. 


(Clarke) | 75c 
Band Accompaniments—For Singing 


America. (Smith) ) 

Home, Sweet Home. (Payne) A-3108 
Annie Laurie. (Douglass) — 
Out of the Deep. (Lohr) | 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. (Howe) 

My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster) | A-3109 


Young Charms. 


Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 10-inch 
(Moore) ( 75c 
Stars of the Summer Night. 


(Pease) 


Marches 
Prince’s Band. ) A-3042 


10-inch 


“Assembly” March. 
Prince’s Band. f 75¢ 


Battleship Connecticut March. 
Washington Post March. (Sousa) Prince’s Band. } yr 
Petits Pierrots March. (Bosc) Prince’s Band. j $1.25 


March Boccaccio. Prince’s Band. ) A-7577 
» 12-inch 


When the Grand Old Flag Goes By. Prince’s Band. $1.25 





Teachers who are unable to secure these 
or any other school records from local 
Columbia Dealers may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Grahophone Company, New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


| Columbia Graphophone Co. 
| 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
| Please send me the following literature: 
Graded List of Records 1] 
| 
Primary Records (} 
| Children’s Songs [] 
Band Accompaniments [J 
| Grafonola Folder oO 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds lan gest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 


Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 

You Need It—Send for It! 


And Save Money! 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave. :- CHICAGO 


100%—INVESTMENT—100%—A Home-Study course 
leading to High School Diploma, Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy or other degree. llth Year. Catalog FREE. 


Teachers Professional College, Washington, D.C. 














The Teacher with a vision insures against loss of 
time by accident, sickness and quarantine. The 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION has what you 
need. 
Write for particulars. 
A. W. paced Manager 
Box 68 of Richmond, Va 











SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Know the Superior Quality of 


THE BRADLEY SCHOOL MATERIALS 
Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252. Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil's mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


ae per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 





CERES 


{ PRIMARY NUMBERWORK 





i ots 


Combinmiana in Addition and 
Subtraction 
+20 








: 
MILFON BRADLEY COMPANY. SPRINCIIELD. MASS. |, 
rat ent wh en Re 























Qn nT TruaITrTras a 
cz wt Cf BI ST OL GLE stzt plas We | 

iis 11 13 16 20 14 «17 | «tt en a 6 £7 

310 10 2 15 0 1 < 2B swuUbN 
[14 14 | ~ [19] T16] } 4 


“OUR COMPLETE CATALOG WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Primary Number Work 


8282 A number matching device including com- 
binations in addition and substraction from | to 
20—a wider range of problems than is found in 
any other builder. The problems are printed on 
cards, with notched edges in which the rows of 
answers are inserted. 


Price, $0.30; mailing weight, 6 oz. 
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"One of the Two Books 


Designated by the Virginia State Board of Education for ihe 
Teachers Reading Course during the coming school year is 


Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 


(The State Board of Education will demand an Examination on this book for renewal of certificate.) 


. HIS is a new kind of pedagogical book written in the form of friendly letters 
from one rural school teacher to another, it makes an instant appeal to the in- 
terest of the reader. In a frank, convincing manner these letters discuss the prob- 
lems of rural school teaching and present their successful solution. The most ap- 
proved educational theory is here shown in a practical working out of everyday 
matters. Inspiration and encouragement are the result of a careful study of this 
book. The author is MARVIN S. PITTMAN, Head of Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Unexcelled High School Books 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in the Home 
Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in the Community 


A VIGOROUS new series which gives the pupil an understanding of many 
d of the useful applications of science in everyday life and at the same 
time teaches him the fundamentals of science. The aims of these books are: 
practical scientific knowledge, straight thinking, sound character, and good 


citizenship. Richly illustrated. 





Meras’ La France Eternelle 
A TEXT of special present-day interest to advanced students of French be- 
cause of the varied character of its material, including brief selections 
from books, poems, newspaper articles and official documents, all of which 
were written by eminent Frenchmen during and dealing with the World War. 
The text is accompanied by a map of the Western battle front, notes, vocabu- 
laries and illustrations. 


Perez Escrich’s Amparo Edited by Medora Loomis Ray 
Chairman, Spanish Department, Washington Irving High School, New York 
WHOLESOME story of love and adventure which has not hitherto been 
published in this country. The plot is interesting and varied. The scenes 
are laid in Italy, France and Spain. Although the style is simple and easy, 
the descriptions are so vivid that both the story and the characters seem 
very real. Every necessary teaching help is provided. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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American Tubular Steel Desks Are More Permanent 
Than Your Building 


Skyscrapers and bridges are built of steel, not iron, and by the same token the 
most serviceable school desks are built of steel. Iron is cheaper, but the little differ- 
ence in price brings a big difference in value and performance. 


Service, not price, determines value; paying less means getting less. 


Ordinary desks have iron supports 
which are easily broken. Tubular steel 
supports never break. No expense for 
replacements. Breakage means the loss 
of desks while waiting for repair parts. 
Electrically welded. Guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally against breakage. The most 
modern combination desk manufactured. 


We have many other popular styles to 
offer, including Oxford No. 20, combina- 
tion Semi Steel; Combination Steel and 
Semi Steel Adjustable Desks; Steel Ad- 
justable Desk and Chair; New Universal - 
Movable Adjustable Desk; Commercial 
Desks; Moulthrop Movable Chair Desks, 
Recitation Seats; Pedestal Tablet Arm 
Chairs; Student's Tablet Arm Chairs, 
and many other styles of desks and seating of superior design and construction. Get 
our new catalog on school furniture. Our new school supply catalog is now ready— 
No. 700. Write for a copy at once. 


Now Is the Time To Get the Latest Maps and Globes 


We handle Johnstons Imported Maps, Globes, Charts, and publi- 
cations. Same show new boundaries and nations, new discoveries, 
and explorations. Thoroughly revised. Color work brighter. We 
handle maps for every purpose from the inexpensive paper desk 
outline maps to maps ranging in price to $35.00 each. A large 
variety of series of political maps to choose from. Get our latest 
catalog No. A-21 of Geography and Political Maps and Globes. 
Catalog H-21 History Maps including Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory, Ancient History, English History, Bible History, American 
History, and Blackboard Outline Maps and Paper Outline Maps 
used in connection with same. Charts on Natural History and 
Physiology, Botany Maps and Charts. No school is complete with- 
out up-to-date Maps and Globes. 

We will be glad to ship you any of our maps for your examination, and if they are 
not satisfactory as to quality, accuracy, and workmanship, we will allow you to return 
them at our expense. 





Get the genuine trade mark ‘‘Virgoplate.” 
There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 


Vi RGO PLAT E goplate contains a great many special advantages 


(TRADE MARK) over other so-called composition blackboards. Made 


BLACKBOARD in black and green, in standard widths and lengths 


Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free 
sample today. . . 
Every Article for Schools and Colleges. Write for New Catalog and New Price Lust. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. MarsHat Sr. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 
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Why pay the Middleman? 

Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIRGINIA 


Singles. Doubles. 


nano ise atarolaw ial sie whee $6.00 $8.25 
eg SEE eet erg ei 5.75 7.75 
Peer cere Te SC 7.25 
oe eae ee 5.00 6.75 
as ME IONS anise ow ose se ee aes 4.00 5.75 
RECITATION SEATS. All sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft. 
Se GES 6 .0is-00. wees a nb 6 oe ae eee $2.09 
ee ge EY a Trae -75 


Large Stock “te Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 








KUNDTZ 


’ ‘ It i ect 
conse wee of Chk t is natural to expec 
: school furniture to receive 
and School furniture is : 
rough treatment. That is 


why we BUILD furniture, 


to last, instead of throw- 


included in our line. 
Write for information 


on any product. male? 
ing it together. 





THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


John L. Kessler, Representative, 415 Lyric Bldg. 
Warehouse—302 N. Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 




















